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CINCINNATI, APRIL, 1874. 


THE OPERA: ITS CHARACTER AND HISTORY. 


In giving a definition of the opera a certain degree of knowledge 
of the constituent parts of such a work of genius is presumable in 
the general reader. 

The constituents of an operaare the poetical diction of the plot, 
the music, and the scenic decorations. The poetry addresses itself 
to the mind, the music to the ear, and the decorations and dra- 
matic acting tothe eye. These three united have to solve the prob- 
lem of impressing the heart of the spectator. 

As an opera can be considered a drama in a musical form, so it is 
subdivided by its character; being either tragic or comic, and called 
“opera seria” or “ opera bouffa.”’ 

In both, music forms the principal part, and consists of vocal and in- 
strumental alternately, as the plot may require—of solos for sopranos 
tenors or bassos, duettes, trios, quartettes, or choruses—recitativos 
accompanied by more or less instruments of the orchestra, which 
may consist of a number from twenty to sixty, and more, musicians 
Only persons of a musical organization and knowledge can appre- 
ciate an opera, as the texts of the plots can not possess the precise 
sequel as in a spoken drama, intelligible to prose understanding 
but must be metamorphosized into musical form. 

The historical records of the opera reach back into the sixteenth 
century. As a forerunner of it, can be considered the so-called 
“miracles,” or mysteries of the eleventh and thirteenth century, 
which originated during the crusades, and consisted of pantomimic 





performances, with songs on subjects of the Old, and principally New 
Testament of the Bible. In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries these dramatized oratorios gave room to the regular drama, 
which developed first in France and Italy. 

At that time a society of savants and musicians held meetings at 
the residence of Count Giovanni Bardi di Vernio, in Florence, for 
the purpose of the restoration of the old Grecian tragedy. The first 
attempts consisted of the singing of poems, accompanied by string 
instruments in recitative manner, or rather psalmodic style. 

Count di Bardi wrote a kind of “ intermezzo,” entitled ‘“ I] com- 
battimento d'Apollino col Serpente,” to which the cantor Caccini 
composed the music in 1590. This style gaining much favor, the 
next more extensive experiments were made in 1597, by Orazio 
Vechi’s “ Anfiparnasso,” a kind of comedy, in which the choruses 
were sung behind the scenes, and Pantalon, Harlequin, Brighella 
etc., represented singing on the stage; also “ Dafne,” by Rinuc- 
cini, with music by Jacopo Peri, in addition to the former from 
Caccini. 

The vocal music consisted of choruses and recitativos, and the 
orchestra of an organ, a large cithara (harp), viola da gamba, and 
several flutes. Such endeavors limited the prevalence of madri 
gals in profane art, and monody began to have the advantage 
through the introduction of church concerts by Ludovico Viadana 

In 1600, at Florence, in honor of the wedding of Henry IV., of 
France, with Maria of Medicis, was enacted Riniccini's tragedia 
per musica “ Euridice,’ the music by Peri and Caccini, which was 
soon followed by “Arianna,” Rapimento di Cepalo, and in 1608 
“Orfes,” music by Claudio Monteverde. 

Both pieces were then performed in Mantua, and severa! other 
cities of Italy, with great furore. The road for the onward progres: 
of the opera was made, and what was then only-for the ceremonies 
and fetes of the courts and nobles, became the common enjoyment 
of the people. 

Scaffolds, tents, and wagons were used in public squares in cities, 
for such performances until 1637, when the first opera-house was 





| built in the city of Venice. It was called St. Casino, in which the 
| first opera, the music by Francesco Manelli, text by Benedetti 
| Ferrari, entitled ‘‘ Andromeda,” was performed. 

| Among the opera composers about 1640, were Francesco Cavalli 
|}and Marcantonio Cesti, the most esteemed 

| In 1695, Apostolo Teno improved the opera-text in his ‘“ Inganni 
| felici,’ by substituting more rational plots for the combination of 
the comical and miraculous, then in vogue. 

Metastasso, born 1698, at Assisi, the greatest opera poet, followed 
jin the same direction, and the music was thoroughly improved 
| by the introduction of arias, better recitations; and in general by a 
more melodic flow, through the great Alessandro Scarlatti, born 
1659, at Trapani, in Sicily, who may be considered the founder of the 
Neapolitan school, in the opera seria, which, after declining in merits 
and almost degenerating into empty forms and absurdities, was re- 
generated by the great reformer of the opera, Gliick, born 1714, 
at Weisden-Wang. 

In France, the opera was introduced by the Cardinal Mazarin, 
and Robert Cambert, born 1628, Paris, was the first who wrote a 
French opera, which was founded by “ Academic Royale de Music,” 
in 1669, until Jean Battiste Lulli created the French opera of a 
more national character, which prevailed in public favor for nearly 
acentury. Besides the opera seria, the opera comique was provided ; 
and Gretry, Monsigny, and some others, belong to the most note- 
worthy in the field of French musical literature 

In Germany, as far back as 1576, plays with vocal parts were per- 
formed. 

The first 
“ Daphne,” 
the music was composed by Heinrich Schiitz, in Dresden 

In 1693, at the Easter fair in Leipzig, Heinrich’s opera “ Alcest” 
was performed, and at Augsburg, in 1697, for the first time, a Ger- 


by Martin Opitz, entitled 
an imitation of the work of Rinuccini, and in 1628 


opera-text was written 


man opera was produced, although in 1667, at Nurnberg, an opera- 
house was built. A higher attainment received the German opera, 
at Hamburg, where, in 1687, an opera-house was built, and compo- 
sers like Reinhardt Kaiser, born 1673; and later, Matheson, born 
1681, at Hamburg; and Handel, born 1685, at Halle, effected a great 


influence. The operette attained a higher degree of pefection dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century, through the exer- 
tions of the poet Weise and composer Hiller. The musical form 
approximated more the opera seria, and enlarging with the finale of 
the Italian opera, became finally the comic opera, or “ opera bouffa,” 
of which category the operas of Dittersdorf and Mozart (enlevement 
du serail) formed a standard. 

The romantic opera is partly composed of the two former forms, 
seria and bouffa, and its characteristic consists in taking fables and 
traditions for its texts, of which form we have in C. M. Weber's Der 
Freishutz a specimen. 

In other countries besides Italy, France, and Germany a national 
opera could not yet be produced during the first five decades of 
this century, because the elements of popular music, or rather 
national music, were never sufficiently influenced by culture and 
adaptable for a higher form of ssthetic art. 

General history gives sufficient information of the causes of such 
national deficiencies. Music and the opera has now-a-days found 
its way in almost all civilized countries, but classes and casts of peo- 
ple remain in every land whose capacities and tastes do not run 
very high 

When the opera made its way to the British shores, it was yet in 
an imperfect state, not to be compared with the productions of this 
century. It was in the time of Addison, Swift, and Pope, who at- 
tacked it with ridicule. Addison later retracted his opinion, for 
some of the absurdities which the opera in its primitive form repre- 


sented to the sons of Albion were soon corrected, In the time of 
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Cromwell all stage performances were prohibited ; but all obstacles 
of propagating a taste for the drama and opera have been removed 
by political and ecclesiastical reforms. The opera gained ground in 
London in the year 1760, of the fourteenth epoch in the history of 
music, of which J. S. Bach, and Handel are the representatives. 
Soon followed the fifteenth epoch, of Gliick, 1780; the sixteenth, 
of Haydn and Mozart, 1800; the seventeenth, of Beethoven and 
Rossini, 1830; the eighteenth, of Weber and Spohr, 184); and the 
nineteenth, of Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, 1850—the 
epoch of Wagner forming a new link for the future. 

But with a few incidental exceptions the English have not yet a 
national opera, although the Celts of Ireland have produced several 
musicians and opera-composers of note, in Balfe, Wallace, and Arthur 
. Sullivan, but their productions are mere imitations; that is, the char- 
It 
must not be forgotten that an opera is not English because the text 
has been translated, or sometimes mutilated, in the English lan- 
guage. The productions of the last two decades we can not sub- 
ject yet toan historical category ; the next future in culture of mu- 
sical literature has to solve this problem. 


acter of the ensemble is either Italian, French, or German. 


In regard to America, we may mention the steady onward prog- 
ress of musical culture and favorable receptions of the opera among 


the intelligent classes in all the larger cities. Only one symptom of 


not very pure taste is the preference of the sensational and frivo- 
lous to the classic, as in the “opera bouffa” of recent issue, on ac- 
count of the rather prosaic librettos, which tend to revive the 
vicious habits and loose morals of French court life during the 
reign of the Bourbons in France. Twenty and thirty years back 
music was only admitted for public entertainments in the concert- 
room, nude of all accessories to direct and cultivate the imagination 
of the then yet simple-minded audiences, 

Few persons, with the exception of professional musicians, can 
realize the stupendous requisition of knowledge and creative genius 


of an opera-composer. An historical event, for instance, or a fiction 


of a romantic character, or a fable, or a comic occurrence from every- 
day life, is put into a lyrical drama by some poet, and then adapted by 


the composer to a musical form. Hehas to know the exact accoustic 
value of every musical instrument, and its idiosyneratic character and 
effect on the musical sensorium, and create music within the limits 
of possible skill of the vocalists. He will prescribe the acting and 
costumes of the dramatic persons, and direct the outfit in scenery 
and all its concomitants. Inshort, we may say that the creations of a 
single mind like that of a Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and 
others have set to work the faculties of skillful artists in vocal and 
instrumental music, scenic decorations, and inventive machinists 
to produce an overwhelming impression by the ensemble of an 
opera in full cast, which may sometimes require several hundred 
participants, such as “le Prophete,” and “|’Africaine,” by Mey- 
erbeer. L. G. J. 


<> -— 


BACH’S METHOD, AND ORGAN PLAYING. 





Johann Sebastian Bach's method of teaching was peculiar to 
himself, and the result of many years of careful study and practice. 
Before entering into a description of his method, however, we must 
beg our readers to bearin mind that the clavier or harpsichord had 
very little in common with, and was far inferior to, the piano of 
the present day, and that musicians then depended solely upon 
their own skill for the production of certain effects which the piano 
may now be said almost to produce of itself. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind in order fully to appreciate Bach's method of 
instruction, the principal rules of which we copy from Forkel’s 
life: 

The first thing Bach taught his pupils was the position of the 
hand, and his own peculiar way of striking the note. The hand 
was held over the keys with all five fingers so bent as to come with 
equal force upon the notes below. 
were ; 


The rales for striking the notes 








1. Not to throw or let fall the fingers upon the notes, but to strike 
with an assured feeling of full power and command in the hand of 
the player. ; 

2. The force of the stroke must be equally divided through all 
the five fingers, so that the fingers be not snatched up from the 
keys, but drawn from them with an even movement toward the 
palm of the hand. 

By this method the mass of power or strength with which the 
first key was struck will be thrown with the greatest rapidity upon 
the next finger, so that both tones will while separated still sound 
together. The stroke thus made “ was,” says Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, “ neither too long nor too short, but precisely what it ought 
to have been.” 

The bent position of the fingers made each of their movements 
comparatively easy, so that the tripping, stumbling, and blunder- 
ing, common to many musicians who played with outstretched 
fingers, were avoided. 

3. The drawing in of the finger tips, and the rapid transfer of 
power from one finger to another, produced the greatest perfection 
of clearness in each separate tone, as well as smoothness and equal- 
ity in the execution of brilliant passages. Played in this manner, 
each note sounded full and round as a pearl. 

The result of all this care was the most exquisite degree of finish 
in execution. Bach played with a scarcely noticeable movement 
of the fingers, and only his fingers moved at all; his hand, it is said, 
“kept its slightly rounded position even in the most difficult 
passages; his fingers were never more raised than in the execution 
of a trill, and when only one finger was used, the others were mo- 
tionless.” Out of his method of teaching grew his system of 
fingering, which is the one upon which Clementi based his method. 
Before Bach's time, and even during his early years, music was 
more harmonic than melodic, and very few players ever used the 
thumb, except when it was absolutely necessary in order to turn 
the hand. Then, too, music was rarely composed in all the twenty- 
four keys, because the clavier, as then existent, had no facilities for 
the playing of music in all those keys. It was Bach who first 
learned so to unite melody and harmony “ that his tenors did not 
merely accompany, but even sang a part themselves.” So with his 
piano music, he first composed and then executed pieces in all the 
twenty-four keys. [lis execution is said to have been no less re- 
markable for power and grandeur than for its exquisite delicacy, 
and the clearness and distinctness with which he enunciated the 
different notes. It was a common saying that nothing possessed 
any difficulty for Bach. ‘ 

His rule in teaching was to compel his scholars for six months 
to play nothing but certain exercises which brought into use all 
the fingers of both hands. Sometimes this preparatory study was 
prolonged to twelve months, but if the exercises were then found 
too exhausting to the patience of his scholars, he was good enough 
to write little pieces which interested them, while still compelling 
the same sort of practice. His six preludes for beginners were 
written in this way, during the lessons of one of his pupils, but 
he afterwards worked them up to their present high degree of finish. 

After this year of preparation, he immediately put his own 
greater works in the hands of his pupils, and in order to aid them 
in playing them, always played them over first himself, saying, ‘“ It 
must sound thus, and thus.” 

His method of instruction in composition was just as severe and 
comprehensive. He wasted no time “with the dry puerilities of 
counterpoint, but began immediately with the study of thorough- 
bass, laying great stress on the composition of parts, and the mod- 
ulation of the different keys.” In teaching the theory of the 
choral, he generally wrote out the bass, and compelled his pupils 
to find the tenor and alto. By degrees he taught them to find the 
bass also. His rules for the teaching of counterpoint are too many 
and too long to be given here, but we may quote one which may be 
said almost to contain all the others, namely, that “ he obliged his 




















pupils to think musically,” and never permitted them to compose 
with the aid of the clavier. 
wise he called “clavier riders,’ and always counseled to give up all 


Those who could not compose other- 


idea of becoming composers. 


in the properties of the different keys and their proper position, | 
and after an exhaustive study of counterpoint, he always encour- 


aged originality and freedom of thought. Finally, he never per- 
mitted a student to study other than classical music. 

Among his pupils he was especially fond of Ludwig Krebs, the 
great organist and composer, whom he taught with his son Carl 
Philipp Emanuel for nine years. Of Krebs he was wont to say that 
he “ had caught but one crab in his brook.” 

Johann Christoph Altnikol, afterward a celebrated organist and 
Bach's son-in-law, was another favorite. Lorenz Christoph Mizler, 
founder of the musical society at Leipsic, and his first biographer, 
was athird. Johann Rudolph Kurnberger was a fourth. When 
Kurnberger first began his lessons with Bach, he studied so hard 
that he was attacked by a violent fever, and kept his room for 
eighteen weeks. Whenever the fever was not on him, however, he 
worked with such extraordinary industry that the master remark- 
ing it, proposed to come to his lodgings and give him lessons in 
order to save him from fatigue. 
blushing and stammering, ventured to explain that he was not able 
to acquit himself of this great obligation as he could have wished. 
“ My dear child,” answered Bach, “‘ do n't speak of obligation. 
glad that you wished to know music thoroughly, and the amount 
of my teaching depends only upon your willingness to learn. | 
only ask you, in your turn, to teach it to others who will not be 
contented with the ordinary /arum larum.” 

Of Bach's organ-playing Forkel says: “ Bach generally availed 


lam 


himself of the pedal obligato, of whose real use few organists know 
anything. He struck with the pedal not only the key-note, which 
the majority of organists strike with the little finger, but he played 
a complete bass melody with his feet—a melody which was often so 
difficult that many musicians would scarcely have been able to imi- 


tate it with all their fingers.” Siebigke says of Bach's pedal play- 


ing: “ His feet imitated to perfection every movement of the hands. | 


Not a stroke, a modulation, or a trill ever failed of being executed 
clearly and distinctly. He made with both feet long double trills, 
his hands meanwhile being perfectly motionless.” 


played passages with his feet which many skilled organists could 
scarcely have played with their hands.” His manner of registra- 
tion was scarcely less wonderful, and was so peculiar to himself, and 
so unusual, that ‘many organists and many organ-makers were 
frightened when they first saw him prepare to play. They thought 
it impossible that such a union of stops could sound well, and were 
astonished to find that under his hands an instrument always 
sounded its best. He never feared to blend the different stops ; his 
thorough knowledge not less of organ-playing than of organ-build- 
ing aided him in this. When he first began to play the organ it 
was his custom carefully to study each stop separately, and to com- 
pose music for it, and this brought him to try a unison of the dif. 
ferent stops which but for this he would never have attempted. In 
later years when he had to examine an organ, it was his custom, 
Forkel says, to pull out all the stops and play it with as full power 
as possible, in order to see “if the thing had good lungs.” 

His complete mastery over the organ in detail, his superb execu- 
tion, profound knowledge of counterpoint, and solemn care to ex- 
clude ali thoughts save the one which governed all the actions of 
his artist life, “To the sole glory of God and the good of mankind,” 
combined with his vast, fresh, and unwearied genius to make his 
playing what it was. 

“ Bach,” says Quanz, “has brought organ-playing to an unimag- 
ined perfection.” “If only the art does not die with him,” ex 
claimed an enraptured listener on one occasion. Less than a cen- 
tury later it was admitted that it had died. 
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After thoroughly drilling his pupils | 


One day Kurnberger, with much | 


And Herr Hiller | 
does not say too much when he declares emphatically that “ Bach | 








When Bach sat down to play, apart from the regular church ser- 
vice, he generally selected a theme, and so developed it that through 

| all the different forms of organ music it still remained his own, and 
First 
“he unfolded the theme ina prelude, then followed a fugue played 


was fresh and unworn even after he had played two hours. 
with the full power of the organ. His skill in registration was then 
Then 
followed a choral, in the melody of which the first theme reap- 


displayed in a trio, quartette, etc., still on the same theme. 
peared, played in different keys in the most complicated manner. 
Finally came another fugue, in which the theme reappeared played 
with different variations, in which some lines of another and simi- 
lar theme were blended.” 

Reinke had 


“lt was this style of playing,’ says Forkel, “ which 


feared would die with him.” 


Bach once stopped incognito at a town in which a famous organ- 
|ist lived, and having made his acquaintance, proposed that they 
should play together, as there were two organs in the chureh, For 
a long time their hands and feet proceeded in perfect unison, and 
as if directed by a single brain; but as Bach soared into the higher 
| regions of counterpoint, and gave full rein to his fancy, the other 


organist began to falter and stumble. After losing his place en- 
tirely he rose, confessed himself conquered, and begged the un- 


known master to play alone; and as the flood of harmony swelled 


higher and higher, he exclaimed, “Ah, you are surely Bach ! 

In preparing his church-music, it was Bach's custom to shut him- 
self up before writing at all, and carefully to study the collect, epis- 
tle, gospel, and special lessons for the day, it being a principle with 


him that the music should interpret the idea it was intended to 
| convey as closely as possible, and his belief that there is nothing 


| that music can not express. His handling of certain instruments 


| is peculiar to himself, and far in advance of his time. For exam- 
| ple, there is a certain well-known cantata for an alto voice, called 
| “ Strike, thou long wished-for hour!” in which the voice is accom- 
| panied only by the campanella stop of the organ and by two bells 


|of the chime. The orchestra, as used by Bach, has little in com- 


mon with the present signification of the term. It was not, says 
Forkel, ‘the general harmonic groundwork of the composition, but 
rather a mass of sound or harmony, which corresponded with the 
air in a marvelous manner.” His accompaniments are often very 


singular. There is scarcely another master who, at that time, would 


have dared to accompany a soprano aria only with three hautboys, 
| a violoncello, and & bassoon, as he has done in the cantata, “Oh, 
| thou false world, I will not trust thee.” There is much in his com- 
positions which brings the symphony—then non-existent—to mind ; 
indeed, several symphonies, under the name of accompaniments, are 
to be found in his works. He bound himself, however, to no form, 
but kept ever in view the leading idea of the church service or fes- 


tival for which he was composing. His arias, grand and beautiful 


| 
| 
| as they are, are of almost appalling difficulty; as when he wrote 
| he thought simply of the music, not of the voice of the singer, so 
| that most of his airs are beyond the compass of any but extraordi- 


| nary and very well-trained voices. The accompaniments, of which 


| Mendelssohn truly says “ that we hear in them a whole orchestra,”’ 
| are equally difficult. The fact that Bach had no mercy on the voice 


of the singer is the more to be regretted, as his arias are beautiful 


beyond measure. As Forkel says, “ It is not their peculiar quality, 
but rather a result of that quality, that they never grow old, but re- 
main always young and fresh, like nature, from which they spring.” 


i. 
—_ 


OLD MUSIC. 


_ 
> 








A short time ago a friend, in routing out the contents of a cup- 
board which had not been disturbed for many years, came upon a 
bundle of paper which, on being opened, was found to consist of 
music. Imagining that this would be considered in the light of 
an unexpected prize, I inquired of the finder what he intended to 
do with it, when, to my surprise, he replied th at it was only a lot 
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of “old music,” and that consequently it would go, with the rest of | sciously) deviated? Until very lately, for instance, the works of that 


the rubbish, to the butter-shop. 


curiosity respecting this, to him, valueless parcel, | experienced no | 


difficulty in supplanting the butterman; and as soon as I returned 
As | 
pected, it turned out to be a collection of pieces, some original 


home, of course, lost no time in examining my gift. ex- 
editions, of the highest interest to all who value the grand old 
works which were written in the days when composition was not a 
mere trade, and musicians had not begun to be ruled by their pu- 
pils. Here were rare sonatas, airs with variations, gavottes, mu- 
settes, etc , by men now scarcely known, and many by composers 
who have become such idols of the public through their more im- 
portant works, that it appears doubly strange how such noble mu- 
sic as this should be allowed to passaway. In looking through the 
soiled, crumpled, and torn leaves of these compositions, I could 
not help imagining how much pleasure they had afforded to players 
now long since departed; and the genial musings of Charles Lamb, 
in his “ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading,” were recalled 
vividly to my mind. “ How beautiful to a genuine lover of read- 
ing,” he says, “are the sullied Jeaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay the very odor (beyond Russia), if we would not forget kind 
feelings in fastidiousnes, of an old ‘Circulating Library,’ ‘Tom 
Jones’ or ‘ Vicar of Wakefield!’ How they speak of the thousand 
thumbs that have turned over their pages with delight. 

Who would have them a whit less soiled? What better condition 
could we desire to see them in?” Placing some of the pieces from 
my parcel on the desk of the piano-forte, I soon found that deci- 
They had 


been fingered for the grandmother of my friend, when a young 


phering the notes was by no means an easy matter. 


child; and it was obvious, from the innumerable pencil directions 
(which were often written over the music itself), that her teacher 
was not a man to be trifled with. “Do not put your thumb upon 
a black key,” ‘“ Mind the B flat” (in the key of F major), “ Play 
the top passage on the drawing-room piané-forte,” “Count six in 
the bar” (in 3-4 time), were some of the written instructions; and 
it was evident that any explanation of the value of notes did not 
form a portion of the lesson, for lines in all directions between 
treble and bass saved the pupil all the trouble of thinking, by de- 
monstrating pictorially where every note in each hand was to be 
played. The first thing that strikes us, in examining works of this 
class, is the solidity with which they are written, as opposed to the 
majority of piano-forte pieces in the present day; and here, of 
course, we must see that music has but followed the fashion, for as 
the demand for an article increases, its quality inevitably deterio- 
rates. This is essentially an age of rapid production. Houses are 
built up so slightly that many would tumble down did not one sup- 
port the other. Furniture is manufactured so cheaply that persons 
about to marry are informed that they can “save their first year's 
rent’’ by purchasing at a certain establishment. Articles of wear- 
ing apparel, glossy, but frail, tempt those who would be in the 
fashion at a trifling cost; and false jewelery has almost taken the 
place of real. That the music market should be supplied with 
equally ephemeral articles is, of course, only to be expected. Fan- 
tasias, nocturnes, and commonplace dance-tunes, under various 
fantastic titles, have therefore supplanted music in which form and 
development were the essential characteristics; and pieces thus 
written down to the capacities of the pupils, like the imitation or- 
naments just mentioned, pass so well in society that few care to 
inquire into their intrinsic value. In turning again, however, to 
the pile of fine old music which had given rise to this train of 
thought, I could not help reflecting on the soundness of the 
maxim that real worth must in the end prevail. For, in spite of 
the immense quantity of music composed for the unreflecting mul- 
titude, do we not see a decided taste setting in for the true and 
solid works of art? 
not a feeling growing up which, if duly fostered, will lead us back 
into that road from which we have so long (perhaps almost uncon- 


Side by side with the love of display, is there 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Finding that I expressed some | mighty genius, John Sebastian Bach, were comparatively unknown 


in this country; true it is that advanced musical students played 
his fugues, and portions of his sacred works crept occasionally into 
the programmes of the more adventurous choral societies; but the 


igeneral public was entirely unacquainted with his compositions, 


and few persons were indeed aware that he had written any vocal 
music beyond some unimportant pieces for the church, which, 
being decidedly “ heavy,’ had been long ago deservedly consigned 
to oblivion. But it is not Bach alone who has thus awakened to a 
second life among us; the smaller piano-forte compositions of 
Handel, Haydn, Dussek, Clementi, and others of even a later period 
are now to be seen on the piano-fortes of amateurs; and only a 
short time ago I heard an enthusiastic little pianist play a sonata 
by 8. F. Pinto, a composer whose name is scarcely even known 
here, although he was popular in England. The rage for 
pasacailles, gavottes, sarabandes, and many other compositions of 


| this class, has indeed become so general that not only are we rak- 


ing up a gavotte supposed to have been written by Louis XIII, but 
arrangements of those composed for other instruments are con- 
stantly being issued, and modern writers even are adopting these 
models for their lighter pieces, although the dances which called 
them into existence are now almost unknown. That we are mov- 
ing onward there can be no question, but an occasional retrospect- 
ive glance may make our progress more sure and steady. In much 
of our costume we are reproducing the style which prevailed in 
the days of our grandmothers, and “ pre-Raphaelism” in painting 
is but a protest against the mere “ prettiness” which was gradu- 
ally creeping in, to the detriment of true art, Let us then handle 
carefully the half-torn copies of music which may from time to 
time be discovered in our lumber-rooms; who knows but that the 
oldest piece may prove the newest fashion? The works of genius 
may slumber, but can never die; and the spirit of revival, so char- 
acteristic of the present day, should be helped on by all who have 
the true interest of music at heart. Waste paper can be supplied 
in abundance from the modern musical composition, without 
hazarding the chance of a valuable piece being finally entombed, 
as my friend's parcel would certainly have been but for my timely 
interference, in a butter-shop. Even original manuscripts of im- 
portant works have often been used to wrap up tea, sugar, and 
other necessaries of daily consumption; and the parts of Bach's 
Sanctus in the mass in B minor—stated by the composer to be in 
the possession of Count Spork, in Bohemia—were supposed to have 
been given to the gardener to bind round grafted fruit-trees.—H evry 
C. Lexy. , 
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BEETHOVEN'S SONATE IN 0-SHARP MINOR. 


It is of this composition of the Dante-like musician, that Berlioz 
once said that there never lived six pianists who could play it prop- 
erly. A golden channel of poesy is requisite for the proper expres- 
sion of this sonate. When interpreted by an inspired Chopin-like 
pianist, a certain Tyrian dye and golden weft seems to rise, as the 
adagio opens, with its brilliant light and solemn hues. Then there 
seems to appear the tomb of buried hopes, the grave of love; buat 
as the chord of E-major sounds, one hears the rustling of 
flowers, and feels the fragrance of their sweet breath. Though 
bitter tears might be shed over the tomb, though the heart might 
be almost crushed with the heavy weight of a lonely life, the grand 
solemn chords of the bass speak of courageous self-reliance, of the 
strength and fortitude of a truly great heart. The treble tells its 
lamentations in passionate accents; but no human consolation can 
be accepted, and the deep slow bass repeats this to the treble; not 
even human sympathy—the grief must be borne in silenee and 
alone. It is a sadness without limit, without remedy; the abyss of 
separation can never be bridged—a raging torrent rolls between. 
The soul clambers with patient firmness up the painful ascent, 

















without one consoling friend, and seeks the solitude of its sorrows, 
finding a proud content in its own self-support, its own heroic 
courage, 

Liszt has named the second morceau of this sonata “a flower be- 
tween two abysses.”” Oné day a famous pianist played this passage 
before Liszt, in a light manner, as if it was only a small difficulty 
“That is easy, is it not?” said Liszt, coolly. The pianist replied 
pertly, “ Yes.” “How!” cried Liszt. “I say no! It is a passage 
over which an artist can spend his life!” 
~ The finale is like the burning waves of lava flowing from 
Vesuvius: the flame darts up from the summit of this glorious 
mountain-sonate; the thunderous explosion sounds; then there is 
a halt, and then pours from the volcanic heart of the poet all the 
solitary moan over the bitter absinthe draught contained in his 
dark goblet of life. D. 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER, 





He is the child of sunny Italy, and it is to be regretted that he 
is not with his parents. 

Likewise his monkey. 

I was reminded this morning that spring is slowly coming up 
this way, by meeting him and his organ and his red-blanketed 
monkey, and the air was full of the infernal jangle and din 
ground out by that remorseless man; and as I passed along I re- 
flected. 

Does the Italian take naturally to the hand-organ? Is he born 
with the crank and the monkey in his mouth? What sin has he 
committed that he should be compelled to tramp, making day and 
night hideous? What becomes of him in winter? Where does 
he live? Does he go where the flies go? Is he preserved in am 
ber from autumn to spring? You see him on one of the last days 
of autumn. A biting wind the next day and the birds are gone 
If you ask me what becomes of him I will answer, I will tell you 
when you tell me what becomes of all the hoop-skirts. Does the 
organ-grinder go to church? Does he pay taxes? Are there a 
Mrs. organ-grinder and little organ-grinders bringing up little 
monkeys to the ousiness? Do they live in houses, or do they bur 
row in the ground? Where do they go when they die? In fact 
do they ever die? Are they not like the wandering Jew, com 
pelled to keep moving, grinding as they go? 

These questions are worthy of consideration. There is only one 
thing certain about him. He is as resistless as fate. Give him a 
penny to go away, and he will come the next day for a similar 
favor. Threaten to shoot him, and he will laugh at you. Buttons 
and board-nails are just as current with him as pennies. Tell him 
your family are at the point of death, and he will grind out a sooth- 
ing strain, and come the next day with several more of his tribe to 
play a dirge at the funeral. I think I can eat a frugal meal with a 
Digger Indian—I am even prepared to recognize the greasy Es 
quimaux and horse-eating, Gauls; but I can not recognize a man 
and a brother in the organ-grinder. 

He is one of those mysterious dispensations like the cholera, rin- 
derpest, and trichiniasis, which only future ages may appreciate 
Undoubtedly he has his mission. Undoubtedly there are people 
who dote on the organ-grinder and the organ and the monkey, 
and are soothed with the touching story of “Old Dog Tray.” Un- 
doubtedly there was an old woman who kissed a cow; and there 
are people at the antipodes who eat mice and other small deer 

Such patience, determination, humility, and industry, if ap- 


plied to the foreign missions or the temperance crusade, would | 


speedily clothe every Fiji sinner in a flannel jacket and his right 
mind, Were such attachments as exist between the organ-grinder 
and his monkey, more common, we should rapidly approach the 
millennium. Tramp on, then, O organ-grinder! Tramp on, 0 
monkey! It is meet we should be taught patience. 


PicKie. 








“ LOHENGRIN.” 
| ——— 
Wagher's “ Lohengrin” is absolutely not only a new opera as far 
as the public is concerned, but a new revelation to them in musical 
art. 

Herr Wagner is either the greatest charlatan or the greatest 
| musical genius of the age. This is a problem that great “ test 
ometer,”’ Time, alone can solve. He has been and is both the best 
abused and the best scoffed-at composer and musical enthusiast that 


ever existed. He has a host of opponents and a host of friends. 
| By the former he is accused of writing music too advanced in its 





culture for any but the most advanced and obstruse musician to 


| understand. By them he has been styled a madman, possessive of 


le single idea in musical art—that of the obstruse and misunder- 
|standable. The same comments were applied to the compositions 
| of Sebastian Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, the divine Mozart, 
| Schumann, Beethoven (that master mind), and many others, who, 
in the experience of age, have received that recognition which was 
denied them in their days, and whose works are now pronounced 
models of classic musical art. The same result may await Wagner 
in his future 

The searchers after melodic forms, and those brilliant successions 
| of salient pieces to which they have been accustomed in the Italian 
lyric drama, will,ata first hearing, feel disappointed in ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
There are few things which they can go out of the doors of the 
theater quietly humming or whistling to themselves; but in place 


of it they will find a grand—yes, an eloquently grand dramatic 





poem, eloquently painted in musical language—an idyl worthy of 
Tennyson and as eloquently expressed, not in words, but in a 
language more potent—music. We have said that disappointment 
may possibly result from a first hearing; probably it will: but the 
oftener it is heard, the more potent will be felt the spell which the 
master mind of the music of the future has cast over that of the 
present. 

The story of “ Lohengrin” may havea great deal of mythological 
mysticism about it. But it would not be a true German philosophi- 
cal work if there were not. It is a grand poem, a magnificent 


idyl, grandly and poetically set to music. 
oo 


ABT APPRECIATION. 





A writer in Tinsley’'s Magazine says, very sensibly, it is a very 
great mistake to suppose that the study of art must necessarily be 
technical and esoteric. Many persons speak of paintings, sculp- 
tures, and the like, a® though none but artists were competent to 
appreciate them. The judgment of “outsiders” is repelled as 
being necessarily associated with ignorance of the subject, and we 
are warned not to meddle with that which we do not understand 
This, however, is the result of a misconception of the proper 
functions of art. No doubt technical merits can not be properly 
understood but by those who have had some practical experience 
in the matter; but a work of art has, or should have, other char- 
acteristics than those of mere manipulative skill—it should dis 
play some of the grace which purifies, and the thought which 
teaches; the artist should have something to say, besides possess 
ing the faculty of expression. And this something should be 
comprehensible by all who bring to it ordinary intellectual powers 
and unblunted moral sensibilities. Art would be only the idle 
offspring of a listless luxury if it had no higher function than 
merely to amuse; and, on the other hand, the results attained 
would be altogether incommensurate with the labor bestowed 
upon it, if its teaching were reserved for the learned, and its re 
fining influence exerted only upon those already refined. Practi 
cally, works of art are submitted to the verdict of the public, and 
it is therefore strange that so many persons should be ready to 
affirm that public to be an incompetent judge. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








NEW YORE. 


Perhaps in the lyric history of this great metropo- 
of the Western World, under 
have we enjuyed perfect 


circumstances 
of 
as we have had during the month just passed. 


lis no 
music 
We 
a far more brilliaut musical programme 


such a carnival 


have had 
of late than has been known during the past twenty 
years’ history of New York. To have, at one and 
the same time, ‘hree opera companies, the matchless 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestral performances, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and other outlying concerts— 
all well patronized—is a thing previously unknown 
With these facts, a truce to the old time-honored asser- 
tion that we have no taste or appreciation for music, 
The perseverance of the indomitable Strakosch, under 
the wind 
weather that ever attacked a manager, and, as a natura! 
had the effect of invaliding some of his 


artists, is at last meeting with the reward he deserves 


most nuufavorable circumstances of and 


sequence, 


in a series of brilliant, artistic, and financial successes, 
not previously equaled in the history of Italian opera 
New York. And doing this without the 
of an operatic but merely by 


in he is 


production novelties, 
the reproduction of standard operas, completely and 
strongly the 
heroine, aud the genial, ever-charming, and reliable 
Miss Cary, as Azucena; *‘ Mignon,” the favorite opera 
of Miss Nilsson; “* Huguenots,” ** Faust,’’ ** Ernani,”’ 
and ‘* Martha,” far given. 
chef d’ceuvre, ** Lohengrin,”’ is promised soon. 


” 


east. ‘* Trovatore,’’ with Nilsson as 


have so been Wagner's 


Max Strakosch is fulfilling his promises, for which 
faithfal performance of his pledges all credit is due him. 
A leading New York critical publication eulogizes his 
management of Italian opera as follows. It is all 
deserved : 

* During the past twenty years we have had a variety 
of experiments connected with the prodaction of Italian 
opera—that hot-house plant of sunnier climes—the many 
spasmodic episodes dating back to Castle Garden, 
Niblo’s, the Astor-Place Opera-bouse, and the old 
burned-down Academy of Music, when Bosie, Lagrange, 
Medori, Nanti, Didier, Piccolomini, Stefanone, Grisi, 
Alboni, Sontag, and a host of other prima donne, to 
fay nothing of the shoal of tenors, baritones, and 
bassos, witched our mysical world with their wondrous 
vocal abilities and resources, But at ne time during the 
lyric history of the past has Italian opera been pro- 
duced with such perfect completencss of cast through- 
out, such choral and orchestral adjuncts, such lavish 
outlay of mise en scene, and such near approach to the 
method in which opera is given in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, or in any. of the large cities of continental 
Europe, as at present it is given by the Strakosch man® 
agement. Such an epoch is unprecedented in the lyric 
annals of New York. The indomitable * pluck” and 
perseverance which have emphasized this management 
under the most adverse circumstances, merit the highest 
commendation and the most cordial support of our 
music-loving community.” 

Lucea, with a mixed-up company, commenced a season 
German opera at the Stadt Theater early in the month. 
** Don Giovanni,” done in potent German, attracted an 
followed, 


overwhelming audience. The ‘* Huguenots’ 
but the season came to an abrupt termination through 
the sudden illness of Mme. Lucca. The change of air 
from Havana to New York was too much for her con- 
stitution. 

Aimee and her French opera-bouffes are meeting with 
success at the Lyceum Theater. ‘ La Fille du Madame 
Argots"’ was the opening piece. 

The fourth grand coucert of the Thomas’ Orchestra 
series took place at Steinway Hall on the 7th. 

It is expected that Lucea, upon her recovery, will 
once more unite with Di Marska, under the banner of 


the irrepressible Max Maretzek. CARL. 


ants eee 


CHICAGO. 


No special masical excitement is rife in our city at 
present, but we have passed through a season of unusaal 
artistic activity. Furthermore, that activity has been 
largely generated in our midst, instead of being, as 





formerly, almost exclusively the result of imported ele- 
ments. 


Our musical societies are the most potent forces in the | 


levating of our city’s musical status, and the enthu- 


siasm with which they are supported augurs well_for | 


their long life and prosperity. The Apollo Club, male 
voices, under the leadership of Mr. Dohn, hgs given a 
’ during the season, 


at which they have sung some very interesting composi- 


half a dozen or more ‘ receptions’ 


The tenor 
parts are somewhat weak, and as yet they have not at- 
tained to such cultivation as to fully apprehend the more 
difficult pieces they sing; hence, as they sing largely 
without accompaniment, the pitch is not always as 
But 
one day reach a high degree 
This organization, in conjunction with 


tions, new and old, in a creditable manner. 


closely adhered to as wo could wish. 
stantly improve, and will 


of excellence, 


they con 


an invited female chorus and the Thomas orchestra, 
have lately given Schumann's elegant cantata, “ Para- 
dise and the Peri,” to an audience which packed our 
largest hall, 

The Beethoven Society, of mixed voices, is of later date, 
but bids fair to outshine all our other musical organiza- 
tions. The leader, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, formerly of 
Philadelphia, is an able and enthusiistic musician, who 
has ‘‘stirred up’’ music in Chicago, even to efferves- 
cence, This society does not confine its efforts to choral 
selections, but has alxo brought out at receptions and 
rehearsals a long array of the most interesting instru- 
mental ** kammermusik.”’ 

A German society, under Mr. Hans Balatka, is ac- 
tively rehearsing Massaniello, which will be given shortly 
in one of our theaters. 

The Schumann Club is another new organization. 
exclusively for instramental music, and has for its lead- 
jug spirits Messrs. Robert Goldbeck and Wm, Lewis. 
One soiree has thus far been given, and upon this occa- 


sion Schumann's great quintette, for piano and strings, | 


was rendered with an accuracy and finish which has 
never been excelled by our home talent. 

The opera companies which have visited us have also 
v sited your city, so they require no mention from me. 
Other points of interest here shall be treated at another 
Rapica, 


time. Yours, 





-_- 
A NEW OPERA. 


[The intensely interesting story of the following en- 
tirely new and origins! opera was suggested by the re- 
cent “ fiasco” mide by the “star” prima donne, Mes- 
dames Lucca and Ilma di Murska, with their business 
managers, in the late opera-seavon in Havana, when 
they deserted Manager Max Maretzek and left him out 
in the cold, whilst they departed to bask in the sun- 
shine of “* the Ever-faithful Isle.” We anderstand this 
opera will be produced, with a full and complete cast 
and a maguificent and appropriate mike en -cene, as 
speedily as strict attendance to details will per- 
mit.—Eb.] 


LA DIVA IN MASCHERA. 
Orera Seria rN Tre Atti. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


ee ere -Die Kleine Pauline Lacca | 


Pauline’s Baron No. 2 

...* Slippery Sam" 
.From Mystic, Conn. 
-Mein Su-ser Encel 

A Small German 
By a Cuban Official 
«From Avenue B 


Baron Vasco di Gama 
Nelusco 

Mystic Manager 
Pizzicato-Viator.. 

SS 7 

A Policeman 
Chorus of Conspirators......ccccceesse 


ATTO PRIMO—LA COSPIRAZIONE, 
Acr Finst.—Tue Conspinacy. 

Scenr.—A Boording-h use Such as They Make Them in 
Huavana—- Meeting of the Couspirautors and Impecunious 
Members of ** The Grand Italian Opera Company.”’ 

OVERTURE AND Marca FuNepRe. 
Chorus a la Grande Inquisitore e Vescovi in Meyerbeer's 
“ L’ Africaine.”” 
* Dio dell’or, hear our prayer; 
Let ’s breathe once more our native air. 
We're heavily oppressed with care, 
Unable, too, to pay our fare 
To New York.” 
Tenor So.o—There 's not ia this wide world a corner so 
sweet 
As the spot where the avenue and Tomp- 
kins Square meet. 

Sr. Bris—By order of the court, in this place we as- 

semble ; 

No longer the time to delay or dissemble. 

Do you wish all our clothes we have pawned 
to redeem, 

And do you pledge your support in this little 
scheme ? 

I Srenort (THE ConsprRators)—Si! lo vogliam. 

Sr. Bais—Will you stand by me through thick and 


thin 
When I give the signal to begin 


i 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is | 





I Signori—Si! lo vogliam. 
Sr. Bais—An injnaction from the court I hold. 
Touching our salaries to be paid in gold. 
Benepiction D' Injunction, 
I Stanort—Bleased injanction! the steamer we'll watch, 
Our managers so artful on board we will 
catch, 
Refuse they to pay for all our hard work, 
This injunction will stop their nice trip to 
New York. 


Dvo Soprano AND ALTO. 


Far from the Bowery 
Sadly we wander, 

Not a cent in our pockets, 
Gravely we ponder. 

Lured by false promises 
Within Tacon’s walls, 
Board. bills unpaid yet, 
The landlord e’er calls. 


[Fixe pew Arro Primo.) 


ATTO SECUNDO. 

Scena.—The Steamboat Wharf at Havana—The Vessel 
about Departing for New York—The Baron Vasco pi 
Gam has been sent on board by Seuika. 

Baron—Di quella pira! All's ended in smoke, 

What a terrible seanon, and yet what a joke! 
To escape those vile creditors who would us 
misuse, 
Because we won't pay them their beggarly 
ues, 
Chorus of Conspirators Lying in Wait : 
Zitti! Zitti! The trap is nicely set ; 
Everything looks hopeful for the payment of 
our debt. 
Zitti! Zitti! Here she comes at last, 
All thought of mercy or relenting from us cast. 

[Enter Seika, heavily vei and dirgnixed, having left 
Slippery Nevusco Sam and his ** mystic’ brother Manager 
behind under geard of Sienon Pizzicato, wishing to 
Sly from ** the Eoer-faithfal Isle’’ in company with the 
Baron Vasco pt Gama. 

RecrraTive AND CAVATINA—SELIKA. 


An der Schoen blanen Donan, within a few doors of 
the Strauss family | first saw the light. They called me 
Kleine Panline because L was so little. or family 
history—this is, indeed—yes—indeed enough.—{Chord.] 

CABALETTA. 


Listen to the woes of Die Kleine Pauline, 
Of the opera long considered the queen, 
Ahime ! 
A fortune she though awaited her here ; 
But when she arrived it vanished in air. 
Ahime ! 
Words can not tellhow anhappy I am. 
And all through the fault of that “ Slippery Sam ;"" 
Ahime! 
Money for artists, for board, and for rent, 
Has all gone to add to his vile teu per cent. 
Ahime! 
But she 's outwitted them all, 
This Kicine Pauline, 
Whom no debts appall 
In her business serene. 
ACT Il.—Scene 2.— Eater a Policeman a la Trovatore, ae- 
companied by Myrmidoas. 
Crorus or Consptrators—Ah ! 
Secika—Kdeggio e posse crederto! 
The game is up I see. 
E’ questo un sogno, or what 
Au infringement on our liberty ! 
Mystic Manacer—Alas! alas! all my money 's gone, 
Why did I ever leave Mystic, Conn.? 
PoticemaN—Donna mi segui. 


Baron Vasco pt GAMA [drawing out a check-book|— 
Tarretra! Will a check do? 
Po_icemMan—Specie payment — Vieui. 
Chorus, rtc.—Discolpati! lataci! Euchred. 
Fine Des Arro Secunpo. 


ACT IIl,—Arto Terzo. 

Stiprery Netusco Sam és discovered reclining under the 
fatel Muncanitla Tree at the Havana Wharf, watching 
SrLika and the Baron Vaseo pt Gama, ud New, 
Yorkward—Near him and intently contemplating his melan- 
choly appearance, thorgh at a safe distance from the fatal 
Upas Tree, appear the Mystic Manacer aad Prazicato 


ViaTor, 
Fiendish Chorus within .} 
Merrily, merrily, sing we now, 
The money 208 in court, 
After all these Cuban jadges are 
Tramps of the real old sort. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
[ Tenor Solo Cantabile. 
But suppose the court should keep the cash 
And call it a legal fee, 
How in that case can we ever get back 
To the corner of Avenue 
Nettsco—And shall they decamp and leave me? 
Corpo di bacco—believe me, 
I’'li suffer none to deceive me, 
I’m off the island, too. 
Pizzicato Viaton—Resta, io timploro, I’m broke. 
My plans have all ended in smoke. 
Resta! ah! fo t’amo. 
Netvusco—Tu m'ami? Get out of my sight; 
You should have helped me in this fright. 


| Myerrc Manacer—All three on the island, six months 


sure. 
How shall I ever this summer en- 
dure? 

















[Chorus | 
Miserere for those who are left behind 
Without some money for us they find. 
Mystic ManaceRr—Quel sunon, quel preci | 
They mock our agony. 

[Netusco climbs the Manzanilla Tree, and, as the steamer 

leaves the wharf, sings.] 

Netvusco—Ah, how unhappy my fate ; 

My heart bends beveath the weight, 
Oh! woe unutterable. 
Addio ! addio! Selika. 

Cuornvus—Miserere. 

Pizzicato—Sul arrida arbor, hear him complain : 

le ‘ll never receive his percentage egain. 

Ne tvusco—Sceonto col argento mio, 

Per cento che posi in te 
Non ti seardar di me; 
But send me some money to pay, 
So that I can get away. 
Addio! addio! Selika. 

[Grand Finale—Chorus madly dancing around the Manca- 
nilla Tree, in the branches of which the Mystic Manacer 
and Pizzi0ato hove also taken refuge. | 

FINE—DELL OPERA. 
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MUSIC OF THE MONTH IN CINCINNATI 





ITALIAN OPERA. 

Like a “ giant refreshed with wine,” so to 
speak, the indomitable Max Maretzek is at 
it again, having enrolled under his baton a 
full company of Italian opera artists, with 
the exceptional prima donna, Iima Di 
Murska, as his bright particular. Like 
unto Cardinal Richelieu, this Max Mephis- 
topheles of the operatic stage knows no such 
word as fail. His last venture is meeting 
with due reward in brilliant financial and 
artistic successes. The series of perform- 
ances in this city, which opened on Mon- 
day, the 16th, at Pike's Opera House,-with 
“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” called outa large 
audience, notwithstanding the disagreeable 
state of the weather. The cast included 
Mme. Di Murska as “ Lucia,” in which role 
she achieved a great triumph. The other 
parts were well rendered, the cast being 
fairly strong throughout. 

The second night was given to Faust, 





with a debutante, Mile. Sorel, as “ Mar- 
guerite.” This was the first appearance of | 
this young prima donna here. The house | 
was not well filled, and the hungry appear- 
ance of the benches seemed to affect 
unpleasantly the members of the chorus. 
Their part of the performance was so feeble 
as to suggest the thought that a large 
balance of the chorus and orchestra had 
not yet succeeded in escaping from the 
“ever-faithful isle.” 

Mile. Sorel deserved a warmer reception 
than was accorded toher. There isa charm 
about her singing and acting that gives 
promise of great things. 

The balance of the brief season included 
the standard works of the great masters of 
this order of music, which have borne the 
criticism of years, ay: in an intelli- 
gent manner—enjoyable to the last degree. 

Madame Iima Di Murska is a wonder- 
fully brilliant artiste, whose character of 
voice and executive ability is unexception- 
able. But the place for the phenomenal 
singer is, after alt, the concert-room, unless 
enough of them can be brought together 
to present an opera without sacrifice of one 
part for another. And this can not be 
expected while the well-known repulsion 
that exists between stars of the first magni- 
tude makes an attempt to induce a num- 
ber of them to revolve in the same orbit 
so hopeless. 


A Coxcert axnp Opera-Bourre Enrerraty- 
MENT was given at Thoms’ Hall, on March 
5th, under the direction of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. Among the 





most successful pieces in the programme 
were Wehli’s “ Concert March ” (performed 


by Mrs. Bloom), Campana’s duet “See the 
pale Moon” (well sung by Misses Katzen- 
berger and Porter of the Conservatory), 
“ Ah,so Pure” (sung by Mr. Otte), and the 
piano-playing of Miss Donally. The per- 
formance of the new American Opera Bouffe, 
by Root, given en costume, by Misses Don- 
nally and Smith, and Messrs. Keeler and 
Richards, was an interesting feature. The 
entertainment concluded with “ A Pretty 
Piece of Business,’ by members of the 
‘Forest Circle.” 

Cixcinyatr Orcnestra.—The third con- 
cert of the series took place, as announced 
in last Visiror, early in the month, at 
Pike's, the performance being in every re- 
spect one of the best yet given by this 
orchestra. The various numbers of the 
programme were much appreciated by a 
large audience. The next and last concert 
will take place March 3lst, with an admi- 
rable programme. 


THE HARMONIC SOCIETY AND “‘ PROMETHEUS.” 


For several! weeks past the Harmonic 80 iety has been 
engage?’ in the rehearsal of Lisgt’s “‘ Promethens,”’ a 
choral and orchestral work of singular importance. To 
those who have beard only the orchestral and instra- 
mental music of Liszt,an’ have especially in mind the 
* Mephisto Waltz” or “* Rhapsodie Hongroixe,”’ it would 
appear decidedly hazardous for the Harmonic Society to 
pass over the larce reperfoire of oratorios, cantatas, and 
operas, which have had assured snecess by frequent trial 
and take up an unknown work of a composer who is 
vigorously opposed by half of the musical world. But 
the Society had faith in the judgment and experience of 
their conductor, and now as they advance step vy step, 
taking up, here and there, chorus after chorus, the 
singers and those who are «o fortunate as to be able to 
listen, are full of delight and enthusiasm. This is not 
the time for analysis or description of this beautiful 
creation ; it will be enongh to say that it is unlike many 
of the oratorios in the fact that the composer takes up 
very little time with chorus en masse. The work is rather 
divided into double parts, duets for tenors, soprano. 
alto, and bass. Sometimes a duet «f tenor will take up 
the theme, then will be joined by another part, and then 
this double quartette will unite, soon to separate only to 
reunite in the climaxofa thrilling and an impressive 
finale. All the while the coustruction is neither per- 
plexing, nor does it make eerious demands upon the 
credulity of those who are not expected to admire at 
once because they lack » knowl-dg* of the fechnique and 
science of the artof music. The ** Prometheus,” to the 
contrary, is apparently exceedingly simple in ite forms, 
and full ot delightfal melody aud dazzling brilliancy 
It is such music as will be loved and comprehended by 
the people, and has in it melodies that will be whistled 
about the streets. While this last remark is true, it is 
also true that the composition as a whole calls for the 
best knowledge of execution, tone, and expression on th 
part of the singer. 

In this sketch of the “ Prometheus” we have given 
only a few indications of its choral effects, but it is said 
that the orchestral part is yet more striking and beau- 
tiful. 

We are pleased also to speak of the manner with 
which this Enalish edition has been presented by the 
publishers, John Church & Co. The type is large, clear 
and strong; the paper is of excellent quality ; the title- 
page is a model of good taste, and its appearance alto- 
gether ishighly creditable to the honse.— Commercial. 

——— - 
LISZ?. 

An American pupil of Liszt gives the following por- 
trait of the famous musician: “Tall and slight, with 
deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron-gray hair, 
which he wears parted inthe midile. His mouth tarns 
up at the corners, which gives him a most crafty and 
Mephistophelean expression when he smiles, and his 
whole appearance and manner have a sort of Jesuitical 
elegance and ease. His hands are very narrow, with 
long and slender fingers that look as if they had twice 
as many joints as other peeple’s. They are so flexible 
and supple that it makes you nervous to look at them. 
Anything like the polish of his manner I never saw. 
When he got up to leave the box, for instance, after his 
adieux to the ladies, he laid his hand on his heart and 
made his final bow—not with affectation, or as in mere 
gallantry, but with a quiet courtliness which made you 
feel that no other way of bowing to a lady was right or 
proper. It was most characteristic. But the most ex- 
traordinary thing about Liszt is his wonderful variety 
of expression and play of feature. One moment his 
face will look dreamy, shadowy, tragic. The next he 
will be iusinuating, amiable, ironical, sardonic ; bat al- 
ways the same captivating grace of manner. He is a 
perfect study.” 
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THE CANARY’S SONG. 

In the window of her room, 

Two birds are hung in the sun, 

In a little gilded cage, 

Aud the gift of song has one 
And backward and forward he swings, 
And he lovks at his mate and sings 

“Sweet! eweet! eweet! 


Sweet ! sweet! eweet!"’ 


He looks at the glad green earth, 
And up at the free blue sky, 
And he sings, almost as pained, 
Through melody's ecstacy. 
But however the song may run, 
It is ever this way begun— 
“Sweet! sweet! sweet ! 


Sweet! sweet! eweet!”’ 


As | listen to his song, 
To my eyes there come sweet tears, 
And my heart thrills with sweet hopes, 
But to chill with crue! fears. 
I would sing—but nut to the bird 
But to her who my heart has stirred, 
“Sweet! eweet! eweet! 


Sweet! eweet! eweet!*’ 


For my heart is prisoner too, 
Yet it wears a willing chain, 
And rather in bonds would pine 
Than joy with its freedom gain, 
Dared it sing with the bird his song, 
To the one it has loved so long 
“Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
Sweet! sweet! sweet!*’ 


Herry A. Morgison, 


-_- 


POT-POURRI. 





In singing, as in speaking, the quality of 


voice appropriate to the emotion expressed 
should be employed, although it is a very 
common fault among singers to select what 
they consider their best quality, and use it 
unvaryingly in all kinds of music. An 
expression of gaiety sung in sepulchral 
tones, or of gloom and majesty sung in 
bright, trifling tones, should be condemned 
as untrue to nature, however pleasing 
might be the quality of voice, considered 
by itself. 

Tones of voice express emotion to the 
ear; the countenance expresses emotion 
to the eye: naturally these exponents 
agree with each other, and all effort to- 
ward educating the one will have some 
effect upon the other; hence, if you have 
hitherto made proper effort to assume ap- 
propriate expression of face in your song- 


singing, it is probable that your quality of 


voice, although not especially attended to, 
has not been entirely incorrect.— Extract 
from chapter on “ Quality of Tone,” in F. W. 
Root’s ScHoo. or Stycine, of which work 
Mes. G. W. Neile, Teacher of Voice Build- 
ing and Piano, Logansport Female College, 
writes 

“The clear and concise directions given 
in the ‘School of Singing’ are just the 
‘line upon line’ which pupils need, while 
its well-graded selections of musical com- 
positions of high order keep up interest 
from first to last.” 


= 7 — 


Chopin concerned himself‘as much about 
the pursuits, occupations, and mental 
habits of a favorite elise, as about his mu- 
sic. He once said to a pupil who never 
eared for books and did nothing but prac- 
tice, “ It is quite useléss, mon ami, to culti- 
vate the fingers when the mind lies bar- 
ren,” 
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Tue Muscat Vistror is published on the first of every 
month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, payable in- 
variably in advance. 

S@Subscribers finding across drawn through this no- 
tice will understand that their paper ceases with that 
number. In no case will the paper be continued after the 
expiration of time paid for. 

All communications for the magazine must be ad- 
dressed to the Musrcat Visrror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


Printed by Roneert Cranke & Co., Clacinnati 


Tue original essay on “The Opera—its 
Character and Progress,’ which will be 
found in another column, is from the pen 
of one of the best of our Western artists 
and art-critics. The Vistror’s enter- 
prise in collecting graceful original mat- 
ter, and the care with which its items 
of news and information are prepared, are 
rapidly earning for it the position of the 
best and most reliable musical journal 
published. Next month we will com- 
mence the publication of a complete “ Life 
of Mendelssohn,” which will run through 
several numbers. As we can at no time 
furnish back numbers of the Visrror, those 
who are not already subscribers, who would 
secure this unusually interesting article 
entire, should become such in time for the 
May number. 

siheeabincinihindiia A ameitithih 

Ir the musical monthlies have any ene- 
mies, the place to find them is among the 
professional musicians. This may appear 
strange, and itis, But it is equally true. 
A musical paper can not be run to suit 
everybody, and how many musicians agree ? 
Though they make a profession of har- 
mony, they are very inharmonious as a 
class. Among musicians we hear the only 
allusion to the musical monthlies intended 
to be disrespectful. But it is not. It is 
this: ‘ Oh, the musical papers are published 
by music-publishers.” By this is meant to 
insinuate that a musical paper is issued 
only to advance the other interests of its 
publishers. Some of them probably are. 
But not all of them by any means, al- 
though, as might be expected, the publisher 
sets forth his business through the medium 
of his magazine. And what publisher does 
not? How is it with the great literary 
monthlies—“ Harper's,” “ Scribner’s,” “ The 


Atlantic,’ and the rest? They are issued /age and judgment, and who likwise have a 
from publishing-houses, and are used, as | desire to learn, and are consequently willing 
are the musical papers, to advertise the in-| to give their undivided attention, and for 
terests of their several publishers. So why | such the class-system is undoubtedly the 
are they not as much “ advertising me- | most useful and beneficial. For such, and 
diums” as the musical journals? | those who study with a view to becoming 
It is only the prejudiced professional | teachers, the class system is the most profit- 
who raises this objection, however, and to | ®ble. In fact, the work of “ Normal Musical 
the intelligent subscriber of a well-managed | Institutes” has demonstrated that music 
musical magazine the advertising depart- | can be thoroughly taught in classes, and a 
ment and announcements of new publica- | high degree of knowledge attained in this 
tions are interesting features. _way. This is particularly so in the study 
| of voice culture. The system insures a 


——_ > = - ——___ — | 


We have been afforded another taste of | degree of equiiianes, 608 antvaty dinpels 





: . | 

the most attractive form of musical per- | , 
. | knowledge which some are prone to pos- 

formance the past month, and the passion | 


for hearing the notes of one of the rare birds | 
of song has again been gratified. Yet there | 


is something very unsatisfactory in the fact | 
that after indulging in this finest of all 
luxuries for such a brief span, we must wait 
through the long cycle of flight of the| 
song-birds from city to city before another | 
taste will be afforded us. 

Mlle. Di Murska, the latest of the “ Birds 
of Passage ” to electrify us, can not fairly be 
compared to either of her famous sister ar- 
tists now in America. The wonderful com- 
pass of her voice, and her executive powers, 
entitle her to a firmament all her own. 
As Nilsson is the Marguerite of the operatic 
stage, so may Di Murska be considered 
the best Lucia. The peculiar gifts of the 
great prime donne, Mesdames Lucca, Nils- 
son, and Di Murska, are so dissimilar, 
however, that comparisons can not be fairly 
drawn between them. 


— ee 


MUSIC IN CLASSES. 


There is perhaps no branch of learning 
that needs to be brought out from seclu- 
sion more than music. Taught as it is, 
generally to pupils at their own homes, the 
same advantages and disadvantages are 
apparent as those attached to the pursuit 
of other studies under the instruction of 
a private tutor. There is the same lack ot 
emulation, the same inability to make com- 
parisons of individual progress. Not that 
we particularly favor the system of teach- 
ing music in classes; for it may bea subject 
of doubt whether the real instruction in 
the practical department of music can be 
as successfully imparted in classes as 
when each pupil is instructed alone. 
But it is easy to see how a number of pu- 
pils in any of the regular studies of com- 
mon-school education can be taught in a 
class, and each individual scholar receive 
the same amount of instruction as if he 
recited alone, because the attention of each 
individual is fixed, and he can not with- 
draw his attention from the recitation or 
explanation of his class-mates without 
losing the connecting links of the task.’ 





There are, to be sure, many of sufficient 


that kind of vague, uncertain, shadowy 


sess, and establishes certainty in its place. 

Music is of comparatively little account 
unless it can be heard. 

The artist may seclude himself within 
the precincts of his studio and send forth to 
the public his beautiful copies of nature. 
It may be his hand might tremble—his 
brain became confused —if critical eyes 
were fixed upon him while at his easel, and 
the beauty of his work become marred. 
3ut he is under no necessity to be thus 
observed, for his art does not require it. 

But with the musical performer it is 
very different, and therefore the sooner 
the pupil becomes accustomed to play in 
the presence of others the better. How 
often we find really good performers blun- 
dering and stumbling over a composition 
when called upon to play even before a 
small audience, when, if by themselves, 
their performance would be nearly fault- 
less. 

Natural diffidence and constitutional 
sensitiveness of nerves may have some- 
thing to do with this style of blundering 
performance, but more probably, in the ma- 


jority of instances, isolation is the chief 


cause. The shrinking, diffident scholar 
should especially be encouraged to play in 
the presence of others. 


~~, 


DON GIOVANNT, 


As Shakespeare says of the devil, Mo- 
liere certainly made a gentleman of this 
worthless hero and. terrible fellow—Don 
Juan. Those who read the different render- 
ings of this old story of Don Juan can but 
feel sad and deeply interested in the chiv- 
alric courage of the elegant rascal —as 
gracefully expressed in Moliere’s play— 
forgetting how sadly deficient he was in 
manly truth and honor. 

But the popular rendition of the vile tale 
by that eccentric genius, Da Ponte— Mo- 
zart's librettist—creates no such impression 
and would not be tolerated but for the 
immortal musie of Mozart. To be sure, 
Moliere’s Don Juan is a reckless, bad fel- 
low, but his occasional misgivings show 
that there is a feeling of something better 
in him: “One must think of repentance 
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some time, Sganarelle.” But Da Ponte’s 
is a heartless, unbelieving, scoffing demon, 
for whom there can be no hope; he never 
talks or thinks of repentance. 

This poet, Da Ponte, at the time when 
Mozart first met him at Vienna, in 1785, 
was court-poet to the Emperor of Austria. 
At the request of Mozart he wrote for the 
great maestro the libretto of Don Giovanni. 
The work was done by the poet under 
‘anything but pure and elevating influ- 
ences, and is nearer in character to the 
English poet’s material conception of Don 
Juan than Moliere’s. 

In 1792 Da Ponte was exiled from Vi- 
enna, through the persecution of a rival 
poet, Casti, who was ambitious to receive 
the laureateship; but although he suc- 
ceeded in ousting Da Ponte, the post of 
honor was given to Bertalli, another rival. 

Da Ponte emigrated to this country in 
1803, and for many years lived in New York, 
leading a true poet's life of penury and 
obscurity. A good story is told of his 
meeting with Garcia shortly before his 
death. 

In 1825, when Garcia visited New York 
with his daughter, the celebrated Mali- 
bran, Da Ponte went to see him. He in- 
troduced himself by taking Garcia's hand, 
and saying, with pardonable pomposity . 
“T am Lorenzo da Ponte, the author of 
the libretto of Don Giovanni, and the 
friend of Mozart.” 

Garcia made one bound, and embracin 
the old poet, sang out, in a loud, ringing 


voice : 
“Fin cht’ han dal vino— 
Calda la testa, 
Una gran festa 
Fa preparar !"’ 


Da Ponte was so affected that he shed 
real tears of joy, and of sorrow too, it might 
be, poor old man! How sadly were times 
changed with him since the merry days 
when, as an emperor's favorite—a petted 
court-poet-—he had written that famous 
bacchanal, the very words of which seem 
dripping with rich golden grape-juice: 

** Wine, flow a fountain! 
Every vestal, 
Bid to the festal, 
Quickly repair.” 





IMPROVISATION. 


The attainment of musical knowledge, 
and the acquirement of skill in execution, 
is like the acquirement of every other art 
or science, attended with many difficulties, 
and must be gained step by step, with care 
and diligence. None need expect to leap 
at a bound to the heights of Parnassus. 

We speak of the inspiration of the poet 
and the musician, but great geniuses are 
few, and they have ever been great work- 
ers. The practice indulged in by tyros in 
music, and often encouraged by parents 
and friends, of what is commonly called 








“jangling” or playing by ear, is not im- 
proving or beneficial. To improvise is the 
very acme of musical skill and knowledge, 
and the ability to do so tastefully and 
agreeably is the crown of labor and care- 
ful, patient study. After the pupil has 
learned to execute the compositions of 
others correctly, and has a correct idea of | 
the rules which regulate harmony, he should 
be encouraged toimprovise. It makes the 
independent performer, and is like the art 
of composition, as taught and practiced in 
our schools. It would be absurd to at- 
tempt to write an essay before acquiring a | 
knowledge of grammar. After a knowl- 
edge of language has been attained, the | 
pupil may be instructed to clothe the | 
ideas of others in his own words, as well | 
as to express his own thoughts in suitable 
language. As he progresses he will add 
grace and elegance, and, in time, force and 
power, it may be—much depending on the 
mentai caliber. 

The ability to express musical ideas is 
quite analogous, and the musician who at- 
tempts to execute solely from memory will 
often find himself confused, and in the 
midst of his performance will balk and 
stumble; whereas, if he had studied the 
art of composing and improvising, he | 
would be able to come to the assistance of 
memory, and by gracefully bridging over 
the difficulty, prevent any break or halt- 
ing. | 

No one can be regarded as an accom-| 
plished, independent musician, who is not 
a skillful improvisator. 








PREMATURE DEBUTS. 


It frequently oceurs of late years that 
there are young would-be artists who ap- 
pear before the public to make a debut, or 
rather an attempt at such, and the morti- 
fication of utter failure is all that is reaped. 
Now whiy is this? We mean to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Why is it that such attempts are | 
made?’ Surely no sane person is going to | 
conceive such a plan alone, and fostering 
it in secret, suddenly set about making the 
arrangements for the debut without the aid 
or advice of friends! Of course not. It 
is done almost invariably with the encour- 
agement and at the instance of acquaint- | 
ances, who, probably imagining they are | 
critics, become fanatic over some young | 
person’s accomplishments in some certain | 
direction, and enthusiastically prescribe a 
public life for the youth. Probably it is | 
music, or may be some other art. But | 
upon the least indication of ability in any 
direction, foolish friends will recognize un- | 
told genius in the poor child and map out 
a public career for the victim. The subject 
of their solicitation may not be desirous of | 
entering into any such conspiracy, but he 
has no choice in the matter and must walk | 
to the altar a sorry sacrifice. For this rea- 











son many failing debutantes are not ac- 
countable for their pitiable failures. There 
is an unpraiseworthy desire on the part of 
some persons to have a proprietary interest 
in public people, and this not infrequently 
leads to very small recourse. 

Then there is another way in which 
friends incite young people to lamentable 
failure. Thatis, when a doting parent exhib- 
its her prodigy, they, for fear of offending, 
if they really are capable of judging in the 
premises, overrate the merits of the case ; 


,and when asked for advice regarding a 


preparation for the stage, or what not, 
thoughtlessly encourage the fond parent in 
the hope of fame without 
training. On the other hand, if they are 
ignorant of the art the child is prosecut- 
ing, they do not frankly acknowledge their 
inability, but with a vacant smile add an- 
the 
parent's ambition, and cast the lacking 


preliminary 


other fagot to the flame of misled 


' grain in the balance that determines them 


to rush into a useless expense, only to re- 
ceive, as the result often proves, chagrin 
and disappointment as a reward. 


—__—_——_—_#»—e-.—-- 


SABBATH-SCHOOL SONGS. 





As the demand for anything increases, 
the article deteriorates. So it is with mu- 
sic, and particularly Sunday-school music. 
It is not necessary to say that the Sunday- 
school singing will not be reformed by 
those who proceed on the principle which 
appears to actuate many of the music 
book-makers. They go to work with the 
idea that the “words don’t matter;” 
make the music first, and f// in the words 
any way to make them jingle, without re- 
gard to sense. No composer can produce 
a good, new musical literature inside of 
The 


school book by H. R. Palmer has con 


two or three years. new Sabbath- 


sumed years of thought and study, though 


| this author is one of the most experienced 


in this particular field. 

On the subject of musical trash for Sun- 
day-school singing, a correspondent sends 
us the following, which is too good to be 
lost : 

“What we want is a simple, lively mel- 
ody with apprcpriate words, which for the 
most part will be bound with the tune. 
Would you be ashamed to publish ‘Varina’ 
with the words ‘There is a Glorious World 
of Light,’ ete. ? Children understand such 
words, but what will you say to this? 


**Jesus Christ, while yet a boy, 
Did his Father's work with joy! 
Chorus—God in heaven knows and sees us, 
Help us Lord to grow like Jesus.’ 





PROMETHEUS. 


The music of the Lisztian 
at all events the choral music—has not 
yet obtained a fair hearing in this coun- 
try. But the growing demand for the best 


school— 
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works of the modern musical innova- 
tors is a healthy sign of the times. The 
translation of Abbe Liszt's symphonic 
work “ Prometheus,” recently issued, is an 
event of unusual importance. This new 
and grand symphonic choral will afford 
the public another glimpse of the charac- 
teristic productions of this chief of the 
modern representatives of the descriptive 
school of music. 

“Prometheus” fully deserves a hearing 
in America. While it does not contain 
difficulties which will exclude it from 
choral societies of moderate pretensions, 
they are sufficient to stimulate and give 
zest to its study, and to cause those who 
are engaged in its performance to feel that 
they have something to accomplish. 

In the next Visitor we shall endeavor 
to give an intelligent idea of the distinet- 
ive character of this most favorable speci- 
men of symphonic music. 


Tue NaTionaL NormMat Mustcat Institute, of which 
we made mention last month, will be held this year at 
Monmouth, Illinois, commencing July 8th, and con- 
tinuing five weeks, to Thursday, August 13th. We have 
received more particulars of the session since our last. 
We quote from the advance circular: 

‘The aim of the National Normal Musical Institute is 
to place the best instruction the country affords within the 
reach, locally and pecuniarily, of multitudes who could 
not otherwise obtain it. Thus the session is held during 
the vacation months at some central point. The price 
of tuition is fixed at the lowest practicable figure, and 
the faculty make every endeavor to condense within the 
limits of the term as much of instraction, culture, and 
hints for the future as possible. It intends to givea rare 
opportunity to teachers who are ambitious to do good 
work, and to rise in the profession, and to all musical 
students who desire the best advantages, but can not 
seek them in the ordinary way.”’ 

The expenses of the five weeks’ course need not be 
more than from $50 to $75, all necessary expenses in- 
cluded. The tuition is $20. This includes a lesson each 
day in the doctrine of music, musical notation, voice 
training, harmony and composition, glee and oratorio 
practice, and the art of teaching. 


Many inquiries which we have received for the name 
of the author of **In Memory of our Organist,”’ printed 
in the March Visrror, induces us to mention that the 
lines were inspired by actual facts, and were penned to 
commemorate the event which it relates, by Dr. W. 
G. B. Lewis, of this city. 

The subject of the poem was the late Jesse M. Dick, of 
Meadville, Pean., formany years a bankerin that city, 
and well known to many of our readers. 

An ardent lover of music, he was fora number of 
years organist conamore to Christ Church. A rare col- 
lection of the old English Cathedral music, and a choir 
not often excelled in larger cities, gave ample scope to 
his ability, while his improvisations were a source of 
wonder and pleasure to all who heard them. He was in- 
deed Master of the organ. 

He was one of the cheery brotherhood, genial and 
generous. He was beloved by all. 


Ir is not difficult to name the ‘‘coming man” among 
the masters of vocalization. Carl Petersilia, the cele- 
brated Boston musician, writes to our publishers: 


* Will you be kind enough to send mea copy of ‘ Plain 
Talk about Singing,’ by F. W. Root. I saw an article 
of his recently that went to the right point.” 





Mr. R. W. Dottens, of New Albany, Indixna, has 
in his possession a valuable Stainer violin, that is old 
enough to be the great-grandfather of the “oldest 
violin,’’ noticed in the March Vistror as being a resident 
of Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Dollens’ interesting relic 
is marked Oéni poutum Absam, 1678. In 1817 it was re- 
paired by a celebrated manufacturer of musical_instru- 
ments, and is to-day a marvel of antiquity. ut owner 
is always pleased to show the instrument to all who take 
an interest in such rare musical relics, as it is very 
rarely that an opportunity is afforded to see the genuine 
now-a-days. 


Tue following, to us somewhat incomprehensible par- 
agraph, is from the Enquirer of March 22d : 


** On Thursday evening, January 9th, at the Church of 
Christ, corner of Richmond and Batler strects, Mrs. 
Edmund Dexter, the Cincinnati Quartette Club, Pro- 
fessor Leoansosky, Mrs. Aldrich, Mrs. Fiouto, and 
Professors Page and Sherwood have been engaged for the 
sea-on by the Ladies’ Society, under whose auspices the 
entertainment will be given.” 


Ir is with sincere regret that we learn of the severe 
illness of Miss Julie Rive, brought about probably by 
too close application to study. Atone time the condi- 
tion of Miss Rive was such as to cause the greatest ap- 
prehension, but it gives us pleasure to state that she is 
now out of danger, and will soon be able to fulfill en- 
gagements which were so necessarily interrupted. 


Tue readers of the Visrror are acquainted with the 
story of the fiasco of the Italign Opera enterprise in Ha- 
vana, under the management of Mesdames Lucca and 
Di Murska. The amusing * take-off,” illustrative of the 
unhappy experience of the company, published else- 
where, is from Wilkes’ Spirit, the leading amusement 
paper of America. ‘‘A new Opera” is rich. 


Tue season for Saengerfests is fast approaching. The 
next ‘‘ National Saengerfest " is to be held in Cleveland 
during the coming summer, and the folks there are al- 
ready brushing up the old banners and “ welcome” mot- 
toes, preparatory to the Frisch, froh und frei celebration. 


Tue Vistror for August, 1872, contained this prophetic 
paragraph: 

**Parepa Rosa will not return to America. a 
This lady has many friends in this country who will 
miss her magnificent tones, when the accustomed time 
for hearing them sball arrive."’ 

Wm. A. Fisip, 74 Washington street, Boston, has 
issued a very complete and well-classified musicians’ di- 
rectory, for Boston particularly, and New England 
generally. It is well worth the twenty cents he charges 
for it. 

Mr. A. E. Scort, our pleasant Toledo correspondent, 
stepped into the Visrron sanctum during the month. 
He will continue to inform the Visrror readers of the 
prominent musical events transpiring in his section. 


AN interesting letter from *‘ Columbus " arrived just 
in time to be too late for insertion this month. Other 
correspondence is unavoidably crowded out. 


> 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY.—Among the great literary 
mouthlies of this country the Atlantic has no successful 
rival. It isa good representative of the spirit and en- 
ergy of the literary men of the western world. Edited 
with marked ability, it is pervaded with the spirit of 
thonght and modern scientific investigation. The April 
aumber, though no better than many of its prede- 
cessors, is a fair specimen of the character of the work, 
and is of untold value and interest to lovers of cultured 
literature 





We have received the second number of a new German 
monthly paper, devoted to the interests of Catholic 
church-music in America, published by Fischer Bros., 
of Dayton. It is called the Cecelia, and makes a credit- 
able start. Its mechanical appearance is patterned 
after the Visrror. 





Just as the Visrrox goes to press, we learn of the de- 
struction by fire of the pioneer music store of 0. Ditson 
& Co., Boston. The loss, though heavy, represents but a 
small part of the business of this great publishing- 
house, and the traffic of the house will suffer com- 
paratively very little. The fire affects only the retail de- 
partment of the house. Messrs. Ditson & Co., we are 
glad to learn, were fully insured. 











—Rubinstein is at Vienna. 

—Mr. Jarrett has returned from Havana. 

—Herr Joachim is performing in London. 

—M. Wieniawski sailed for Cuba on the 14th. 

—Mme. Lucca will not play to small audiences. 
—Livius Andronicus wrote the first Roman play. 
—Joe Jefferson has gone to his plantation in Louisiana. 


—Sothern has got into a newspaper quarrel in 
Boston. 


—Edwin Forrest was at one time a tumbler and rider 
in a circus. 


—Mile. Di Murska’s engagements with Maretzek is 
for three mouths. 


—Wilkie Collins’ American tour is made miserable by 
the autograph fiends. 


—Boucicault is now called the George Francis Train 
of the stage. His star has surely set. 


—Olive Logan is sending some very entertaining let- 
ters from London to Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 


—Mme. Schumann has been compelled to cancel her 
London engagement in consequence of severe iliness. 


—The St. Louis Republican thinks that Mrs. Dexter, 
of Cincinnati, is the person to take Parepa-Rosa’s place. 


—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg proposes to establish 
English opera on a permanent basis in New York this 
spring. 

—Mr. Geo. Hows, dramatic critic of the New York 
Courier and Express, will be around with a new lecture 
next fall. 

—Mlle. Desclee,'the great original Frau Frau, is dying 
She has been in Paris struggling with a terrible illness 
for a year past. 

—Hamilton Aide is a vocalist, composer, novelist, 
painter, and a nice young man fur a tea party. He re- 
sides in London. 


—Sir Jules Benedict delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Weber 
and his Times,” at a meeting of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, London, on February 28th. 


—The Italian papers are devoting liberal space to eu- 
logies of Miss Laura Woolwine, of Cincinnati, for 
whom a brilliant career is undoubtedly destined. 


—Two great names have been added to the list of the 
nation’s dead during the month last past—Millard Fill- 
more and Charles § » great stat n and good 
men. 





—Mlle. Titiens was recently presented with a testi- 
monial, consisting of a beautiful specimen of Irish pop- 
lin, and a suit of Irish point-lace, by the residents of 
Dublin. 


—T. Martin Towne closed a successful convention at 
Decorah, lowa, February 26, The total membership was 
168. The local papers speak in glowing language the 
praises of Prof. Towne as a conductor and instructor, 


—Baron Von Raullman has been giving a series of 
German operas at the Stadt Theatre, New York, with 
“Je pauvre Kleiner Pauline" as his star prima donna. 
The balance of the mixed-up company was simply 
picked up. 


—Tennyson has written a marriage ode, on the mar- 
riage of a Royal Duke and a Russian Princess, where- 
upon the Arcadian exclaims, and rightly : 

“Heavens! that the divinest of all arts should be 
put to such ignoble uses. It is pitiable to see so rare 
a poet as the Laureate hire out his muse, and write 
catchpenny verses for a paltry pension, and a Royal 
smile.” 
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MEMORY AND HOPE. 





We're told to every melody 
Still other tones must mingle ; 
In this consists the harmony— 
The notes seem never single. 


So Hope's sweet, airy melody 
Is never heard alone ; 

The heavier notes of memory 
Join in with sadder tone. 


In sweetest tunes, as happens oft, 
The melodies change places; 

Sometimes in floating treble, soft, 
And then in ponderous basses. 


So Hope sings on in merry strain, 
Bat sings she not thus long ; 

For memory takes the lead amain, 
And sobers down life's song. 





THE BIRD OF GOLD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY JOEL BENTON. 

Upon a whitely blossomed spray 
Chanted a golden bird one day— 
A strange sweet bird, with rosy wings, 
Which only in the sunrise, sings. 
Its voice rung as a spirit clear 
Might vibrate through a crystal sphere; 
And, when high hope its heart would stir, 
It swept the air, a conqueror ! 
*T is silent now. No more, in sooth, 
Returns the golden bird of youth ! 


BOUFFA BALLET. 


Just the prettiest thing in ‘“‘ Orphee”’ is the dancing. 
There are in the ballets people of every nationality— 
except Americans, perhaps. Italians, Russians, Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish lend their various charms to 
enhance the gracious pictures presented nightly to the 
dense audiences who are bringing back, with compound 
interest, through the doors the money Offenbach threw 
outof the windows. I made the acquaintance of a lit- 
tle group of these ballet-dancers the other day—three 

AWFULLY PRETTY 

English girls, to whom I walked up and spoke in a res- 
taurant, where I sometimes dine, because the fowl! is 
roasted before your eyes, and is a dish such as Lucullas 
himself might have been glad to have had served at one 
of those big feeds of his. These girls—you see them 
from here—sweet enough to kiss, peaches-and-creamy 
skin, real blonde hair clipped off across the forehead, 
lithe young forms—but oh, Thackeray, Pendennis, and 
Captain Costtgan, how stupid. 

“You dance at the Gite, in ‘ Orphee,’ do you not, 
young ladics ?" 

“Yes, mim.” Blushes, and eyes cast down, and re- 
sponse in chorus. 

“ Have you ever been to America?” 

* No, mim.”" 

“You would get better salaries there than here, I 
think.” 


“JI ” 





“If I hear of any manager who wants ballet girls I 
will speak of you.” 

*“ Thenk you, mim, I'm shuab !"’ 

And so they passed on—pretty little blades o’ grass, 
who knows what fate is in store forthem? Their re- 
sponses were stapid, but I must confess that after they 
were gone the witty French women about seemed very 
muggy of countenance ; for the girls were, as the Bowery 
Mario used to sing in a song popular years ago, 


Fair as a lee-ly ! 
Tum ti, ti tem. 


I forget the rest.— Olive Logan. 

—Rev. Mr. Hammond, the “ revivalist '’ book-peddler, 
s doing a “spiritually "' and profitable work. He 
abored three weeks in Alton, Il!., and at the close a col- 
lection for him yielded $600. He also had the profits 
from the sale of hymn-books bearing his name, although 
there is no evidence that he had anything to do with 
compiling them. He is selling books fora New York 
house this spring. 

















—Anti-whiskyist is the latest “ist.” 
—A new opera-house has been opened at Clearfield, Pa. 


—Dan Bryant's benefit for the New York Foundling 
Asylum netted $1,070. 

—Swearing can not be done by telegraph. No oaths 
can be sent in that way. 


—Maretzek lost $2,000 in two nights, with his Italian 
opera company, at Dayton, Ohio. 


—The Holman English Opera Troupe perform at 
Brooklyn, April 20th ; Rochester, 27th. 


—A French novelist has one of his characters bored 
through with an auger in the hands of an American. 


—Quite a revival of Schumann's ‘* Genoveva” has 
been begun in Germany. It is now being performed at 
Wiesbaden. 


—The Richings-Bernard Company are giving ‘‘ Ye 
Olde Folkes*’ Concerts. ‘Ye ancient tunes” attract 
large audiences. 


—A petition is circulating in Stockton, California, in 
favor of introdacing the stady of the Irish language in 
the public schools. 


—Aimee, the sparkling, brilliant queen of the “ opera 
bouffe,” is playing in New York; and the critics are 
crying “‘ Viva l’opera bouffe !"° 


—They have an “astronomical” man in Chicago who 
is playing the most successful ‘‘ star” engagement of 
the season. He can make people see stars. 


—Watson's Ari Journal says that musical criticism in 
the New York Herald is about equal to the science of 
hod-carrying. In the Journal it is nearer to the science 
of advertising. 


—Liszt’s new oratorical work, ‘‘ Prometheus,"’ is at- 
tracting no little attention. It is published now for the 
first time with English text. John Church & Co. are the 
publishers. More honor for Cincinnati. 


—Advice to the stage-struck: Throw away your 
Shakespeare and learn to “‘do a contortion act,” or 
“take a monkey.’’ These qualifications will secure im+ 
mediate engagement at any modern theater. 


—Mme. Nilsson has expressed a desire to aid in some 
grand charitable concert prior to her departure for Eng- 
land. She will probably be afforded an opportunity. 


—'T is an ill-wind that blows no good. The London 
Atheneum informs us that one result of the recent panic 
was the cancellation of many contracts between our 
lecturing bureaus and English authors, who had been 
engaged to lecture iin America. 


—The receipts of the Kellogg English opera troupe, 
at Boston, farexceeds the famous English opera season 
of Madame Parepa-Rosa, and nearly reach those of the 
late vaunted Italian opera epoch. We rejoice in the 
success Miss Kellogg is deservedly receiving. 


—<A strolling minstrel was recently arrested for a 
small offense and fined two dollars. Having no money, 
the judge adjourned the court for half an hour, and the 
minstrel gave a show, the ‘‘ court" taking the fine out 
in trade. °‘T was their only ‘‘ show” to get the fine. 


—The Daily Graphic having announced that Mr. Carl 
Rosa has founded a scholarship in the Royal Academy 
of Music, in memory of his wife, the Tribune supple- 
ments the news with the gratifying intelligence that 
Mr. Rosa has also expressed the intention of founding, 
by his will, a “ Parepa-Rosa Scholarship’’ in this 
country, the income of which is to be expended in edu- 
cating American female singers in Italy. We sincerely 
hope these intentions will be carried out, and that 
music may long flourish sub Rosa. 


—The Cincinnati papers are loud in praise of a bust in 
| bas relief of a sleeping girl, “‘ The Dreaming Iolanthe,” 

the peculiarity of which is that it is modeled in butter. 
| Would that seven-eighths of contemporaneous statuary 
| were made of the same perishable matter !— Arcadian. 


| —Why will publishers of musical monthlies roll up 
their papers so tightly, and cover them so completely, 
and hermetically seal them so compactly, that it requires 
ten minutes’ hard work with a sharp blad«d knife, and a 
running accompaniment of pious language, to rip them 
open ?— Arcadian, 


—A choir that sings simply and only for pay, that will 
strike for higher wages when the chance offers, that 
has no interest in the church except that which its 
treasury excites, has no more right to occupy the gal 
lery and lead the congregation in praise, than a minister 
who kuows nothing beyond his popularity and his big 
salary has to lead the people in prayer.—Christian Ob- 


server. 


—A great phenomenon exists in Philadelphia. Under 
the head of “‘ Help Wanted— Males,” in one of the morn- 
ing papers, the following advertisement appeared a few 
days ago: 

“ A competent contralto wishes a posilion in a church 
choir; is a good reader. Address Contralto.” 

A male contralto is decidedly out of the usual line. 
However, in this progressive country, nothing should 
surprise us. 


—Mme. Lucea, having discovered that the toils of 
management Were not profitable and wishfal to regain 
her lost prestige, has placed herself under the manage- 
rial guidance of Max Strakoech again. Mr. Strakosch 
will open at the Academy of Music, New York, with 
both Nilsson and Lucca as his star prima donne. He 
will pit each against the other, and combine them in 
such operas as admit him doing so. This is a new 
operatic deal. 


—Two piano-forte recitals have been given during the 
past month by Miss Clara Gottschalk, at St. George's 
Hall, London, the chief object of which was to introduce 
some of the compositions of her brother, the late L. M. 
Gottschalk. The varied style of the pieces selected, and 
their carnest and sympathetic rendering, excited much 
interest, and the applause was both enthusiastic and 
appreciative. Miss Gottschalk was assisted in the vocal 
department by several eminent singers. 


—Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, “The Light of the 
World,” was announced to be given for the first time in 
London, by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, on 
Thursday, the 19th inst. The principal vocal parts will 
be sustained by a quartette of the first English singers, 
Madame Lemmens-Sberrington, Madame Patey, Mr 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley (the latter gentleman 
breaking through his rule of not singing in the Royal 
Albert Hall on this special occasion), and the oratorio 
will be conducted by its composer. 


—Duaring the performance of Whitmore & Clark's 
Minstrels, at Manchester, N. H., quite recently, Geo. 
M. Clark, the well-known jester, and who is considered 
one of the best clowns of N. E., was called upon to give 
his testimony in acivil suit, pending in the court in 
session at Man hester at that date—Mr. Clark being 
considered a valuable witness to the plaintiff, by reason 
of seeing him at Montreal at a certain date last season, 
at which time George was delighting the Canadians with 
his jokes and songs, witha well-known circus. Last 
session the witness gave his testimony in a satisfactury 
manner,after which the opposing counsel commenced a 
rather impertinent cross-examination, in the following 
style: Lawyer—What is your profession, sir? Clark— 
Showman. Lawy-r—You are aclown or fool, are you 
not? Clark—That's my vocation, sir. Lawyer—Also 
nigger singer, etc. ; black your face for people to laugh 
at, and sing songs? Clark—Yes. Lawyer—What songs 
do you sing? Clark—Here is « ticket: come up and 
hear me to-night. Lawyer—Don’t you call this a 
shabby way of making a living—a low way of getting 
the public's money? Clark—No, sir; it isso much su- 
perior to my father’s business that I feel proud of it. 
Lawyer (who now thinks he has a big hold)—And what 
profession does your father follow? He must, indeed, be 
lost to society and good morals. Clark—My father is a 
lawyer! Much laughter in court, and the clown’s wit is 


| applauded by the spectators. 
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APRIL BULLETIN 
or 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by John Charch & Co., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital letver.) 





VOCAL. 

The Faithful Engineer. Dk......006-.seee Bliss. 75 

This fine descriptive song must head our list this 
month. Exceedingly original, quaint, and conspicuous 
for its finished workmanship, it is a song that will add 
to its composer's fame. A finer song for baritone or 
tenor concert use can not be found in our whole cata- 
Title-page beautifully illustrated. 


My Pearlin Tinted Shell. Bb 
An interesting little parlor song. 
good words. 


logue. 
Easy music and 


Work and Pray. Bd .....ce0e-.-scseve-sseeeeeeeeeeee Bliss, 30 

The Temperance Women’s Watchwerd. A timely song 
and chorus, which basa good swing of melody, and runs 
on well from the first note to the last. There can be no 
danger in foretelling an early popularity. 


Go Work upon a Farm. 
A song of to-day. It is as fresh, vigorous, and en- 
livening as its subject. 
** 0, why shou!d men in cities pine, 
Or idly stay in town? 
Why loaf about and crossly whine, 
That ‘ thing: are upside down? * 
Can this bring bread to wife and child, 
And make the future bright? 
Can this cold weather turn to mild, 
Or furnish heat and light?”’ 


David and Goliath. 

This is a fine duet, for bass and tenor. Dramatic in 
character. It is well adapted to concerts and ‘Old 
Folks *’ entertainments. 


Little Hana. Dk.. 


erene ..Curschmann, 50 
Song with German and “English wards: 


Another good 
concert song. 
Come Again, Bright Spring. Kb 
As fresh as it is beautiful. The words are good, with 
a sweet melody as interesting as it is novel. 
Maredie Dear. F usccccs ceccserees sececeseeeeesereeeeee Macy. 35 
One of those simple, unaffected little songs which will 
please all alike. For who does not \ike fresh melody, 
true expression, and chaste harmony. 
W.) 35 
musical 


..Root (F. 
A true 


Violets... . 

A song ‘for all | times wae seasons. 
poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, and a mel- 
ody that haunts the mind when once heard. Not par- 
ticularly easy to sing well. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Barcarolle, (Sicilian Vespers.)....0. 00-00 Mayo. 35 
Admirably adapted for teaching or parlor playing. 
Within the reach of any player of a moderate ability, 
and elegantly arranged. 
“ My Gal’’’Schottische. Dk... Bodecker. 25 


** My gal, my ga’, I ’m going for to see, 
For I’ve noth’ ng better for to do.”’ 


A lively little piece, arranged from the popular min- 
strel song by Bray. 

La Serena Polka Mazurka, Eb... ....0000 
Very attractive and quite easily arranged. 
Neapolitan Waltz. ©....... srcsccoeeccoepeocseoses Fusco, 30 

Another charming little composition by Signor 
Fusco. They are both well worthy of the attention of 
young players. 

Celestial Marcle. .....ccc0.ccccesee sees F. Gosfl. 40 

One of the most delightful of late publications. The 
title-page is beautifully and appropriately illustrated. 


Fusco, 30 


seeeee 


BOOKS, 
Prometheus. . esac conseeceseces -++By Franz Liszt. 
The first edition “of this qupeyt week, “Of its mechani- 
cal appearance the Cincinnati Enguirer says: 


**John Church & Co., the Fourth-street music pub- 
lishers, have just issued the vocal Score of Liszt's 
* Prometheus,’ with Eoglish and German text, the 
words translated by Mrs. M. N. L.N.,of this city. 
Messrs. Church are entitled to great praixe for the good 
style in which the Score is printed. From clear type 
and distinct, on paper calculated to withstand the wear 
of time, the work is one which is in every way com- 
mendable.”’ 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORDSES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 


QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 
ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 

BEETHOVEN, MOZART 
MEN DELSSOBN, ROSSINI, 
GOUNOD, VERDI, 
DONIZETTI, AUBER, 

Etc. Erc. 


Together with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the au- 
thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ANTHEMS AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of 
Musical Conventions, Societies, High 

Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN 
ORMAL COLLECTION, ete. 


Price 75c. each or $7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by 
mail upon receipt of T5c. 








THE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 


THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . ° F $1 50 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . - 180 
PALMER'S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, e - 180 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, ° ° 1 8 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Rouen. 150 





CATHOLIC MUSIC. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Choira, 
Orqganists, Convents, and Seminaries to our re- 
cent issues of Music and Books for the Catholic service. 
All our editions are printed from large type, and on 
beautiful paper. 


We make Cathoiic Music a Speciality. 


Below we give a list of a few of our late publications, 
and feel justified in saying that where our Editions are 
once used, none other will be desired. 

0 Cor Amoris Victima.. -eseeeeneLambilotte. 90 

Arranged by Prof. B. i. F. Hellebusch, 

Be sure to call for *‘ Church's” Edition, as it is the 
only complete arrangement ever published, and you will 
get the original composition, as written by the Abbe 
Lambilotte himself. 

God of Merey,  Stabat Mater.”...Hellebasch. 35 

This is no doubt one of the finest “ Alto or Baritone "’ 
solos published. It has a host of admirers, and is con- 
stantly gaining in reputation. It has English, German, 
and Latin words, 

Grand Magnificat............B. H. F Hellebusch. 60 

This composition is really, as the title says, ‘‘ grand,” 
and our choir-singers may now rejoice that at last they 
can sing a ** Magnificet "’ that has not become stale by 
too frequent ase. The theme is by the well-known Mis- 
sionary, Rev. P. F. X. Wejninger, and harmonized by 
Mr. Hellebusch, the popular organist of Covington, Ky. 
It is dedicated to the Most Rev. J. B. Purcell, Arch- 
bishop of this city, and also bears his ‘* recommenda- 
tion ’’ on the title-page. The music is of medium diffi- 
culty, and fall of spirit and rich meiodies, and the text 
is well expressed. We would advise all organists and 
leaders of choirs to secure this magnificat, as it is really 
beautiful and sure to please. 

.Weigl. 30 

A beautifal composition from this gifted author. It has 
already become very popular, and is sure to become the 
sTaANDARD ‘‘ Ave Verum.” All the Catholic Charches in 
Cincinnati and vicinity are using it, and we would ad- 
vise all that have as yet not procured it, to do so at once. 
O Deus Ego Amote. Duet in A 25 

For Soprano and Bass. From the collection and ar- 
rangements of J. R. Wernig. 

A beantifal duet for soprano and bass, suitable for 
either offertory or benediction, All in want of a duet 
that is pleasing, melodious, and written in strictly 
church-music style, should procure this one. 

Lauda Sion, ¥F 
and Schwartz. 30 
Tantum Ergo. 

From the collections and arrangements of J. R. 

Wernig. 


Two compositions of this author's compilations that 
have heretofore a appeared in print. They are des- 
tined to bt 
0 Salutaris. o What ‘Holy Caim.”....De Prans. 30 

A soprano solo of anusual merit, and is very highly 
spoken of by all who have seen and heard it. It is 
cated to Rev. Father Schweninger of this city. 

Veni Sancte Spiritus. Ab........ Des Sontos. 








G ‘ 

Both very pretty and medium difficulty. They are 
very popular. 
O Salutaris. 

A soprano solo that has already 
It is extensively used in the Caxbolie Chure es of this 
city and vicinity. 

Ave Maria. Teach us, Heaven. ©..Hellebusch. 45 

Soprano solo of far more than ordinary merit, with 
English, German, and Latin words, respectfully dedi- 
cated to the Right Rev. Joseph Dwenger, D. D., Bishop 
of Fort Wayne. 
Tantum WO. DB. DC. vrccrocecrescrecsenyecee Rossi. 35 

We have just issued a new edition of this well-known 
dnet. Ask for Church's edition if you want the only 
correct one ever published. 

Anderson’s Mass.  F........-000- G. H. Anderson. 3.50 
Compiled by the well-known organist of Louisville, 
Ky. It is a book of excellent music, of moderate diffi- 
culty. Choirs in search of a good Mass can safely order 

this one, as it is sure to please. 

We would also call especial attention to the 


NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


The “King of Piano Instructors,’ by Geo. F. Root. 
This is unquestionably the most complete method of its 
kind ever published. It has been introduced successfully 
into a number of Convents and Seminaries throughout the 
United States, and all pronounce it to be “THE BEST.” 
Below we give a recommendation taken from a number 
of others, which will speak for itself : 

Messrs. Joun Cuvuacn & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have used the Curriculum with our 
scholars for the t year, and pronounce it to be the 
best instructor that has ever come under our observa- 
tion, We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous 
of procuring a good, th h-piano method 

SIstERS or St. Francis, 
Oldenburg, Ind. 


We are continually publishing Catholic Music, and 
always keep on hand a full assortment. No matter 
where it is published, if ye can not procure them from 
your regular dealer, ben your orders direct to us, and 
you will be sure to get them filled complete and promptly. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by John Church & Co., in the Uffice of the Lib:arian of Uoengreer, at Washington 



























































hore them a- way. Vi- 0 - lets, vi-o- lets, beau-ti-ful blue vi-o-lets, La - den with per-fume and 
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dripping all with dew, From dell and from din-gle, by rill and by riv-a-let, La-dy, at sun-rise I 
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sought them for you. Slower. 
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ht not the flow’r, slight not the flow’r. 


| life be a short one, ’tis sweet to the close; 
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sought them for you. 


dell and from din-gle, by rill and by riv-u-let, At the day’s dawn, 
























































The Old House at Home. 
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Music by H. R. Pacmer. 
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1. O the old house at home,where my fore-fathers dwelt, Where achild at the feet of my moth-er I knelt, 

2. It was not for its splen-dor that dwelling was dear, It was not that the gay andthe no-ble were near; 


home of a stran-ger hence-forth it must be ; 








3. But the old house nomore is a dwelling for me, 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 187, by Joun Cuurcn & Co., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington 
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And I nev-ershall view it or rove 


as a guest, O’er 








Where she taught me the prayer, where she read me the page, Which if in-fan-cy lisps is the sol-ace of age; 
O’er the porch the wild rose and the wood-bine en-twin’d, And the jes-sa-mine fra-grant-ly waved in the wind ; 


the evergreen fields which my fathers possess’d ; 
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My heart ’mid all chang - es where-ev - er 


I roam Nev-er 


los - es its love for the old house at home; 


But dear-er to me than proud tur-ret and dome Were the halls of my fa-thers,the old house at home ; 
Yet still in my slum-bers sweet vis-ions willcome Of the days that I passed in the old house at home ; 
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It was there at the feet of my moth-er 
It was there at the feet of my moth-er 
It was tnere at the feet of my moth-er 
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I knelt. In the old house at home where my fore-fa-thers dwelt. 
I knelt, In the old house at home where my fore-fa-thers dwelt. 
I knelt, In the old house at home where my fore-fa-thers dwelt. 
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Tue Op House at Homa. —3s. 
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Second Grade Sett. H, D. SOFGE. 
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Dancing Rondo. 1814.—3, 
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Dancing Rondo. 1%34.—2. 
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(Sortie, arranged for Cabinet Organ.) 
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Alla Marcia. 



































No Matter what Book you are using, every Superintendent and Teacher should examine this Book for the New 


The pages below are from this last work of H, R. Palmer, the popularity of whose previous works guar- 
antees the success of his 


and Good Ideas it Contains, 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


“SONGS OF LOVE.” 


DON’T STEP THERE! 
Words taken from the “* Children’s Friend.” G. F. R. 


“* Walkin hastily, I noticed a boy standing on the pavement, with his eyes fixed upon a certain spot. As I approached, he pointed to 
the place, and said. * Don’t step there! I just slipped there. and fell down.’ When I see a youth entering the pa ath of the Sabbath 
breaker, I would say with that philanthropic boy, “Don’t step there !" When I see a boy tempted to go with those who smoke, drink or 
gamble, | would say, ‘ Don’t step there!’ When I see boys or girls commencing a course of disobedience to parents or teachers, 1 would 
say, Don’t step there !” 
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2. Some i- dle hab-it, word or thought, Some sin how ev -er small, May make us _ stum-ble 
3. Our fel-low trav-lers on the road, We'll watch with anx-ious care, And when they reach some 
_ +> + 
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| rt. As on the path of life we tread, We come to many a pigec, Wi Ww bere, if not care - ful, 
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we may fall And sink in - to dis - grace; Don’t step there! Don’t step there! Don’t step there! 
in the path, And stum-bling we may fall. a Don’ t step there ! etc. 
— rous spot, We'll warn them, “Don’t step there !” Don’t step there ! etc. 
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alas Very slowly. PRAYER. H. R. Parmer 
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o~ly Fa-ther, hear my cry; Ho - ly Sav-ior, bend thine ear; Ho | es ++ oome thou nigh; Fa-ther, Sav-ior, Spir-it, hear. 
2. Fa-ther, save me ‘from my sin; Sav-ior, [ thy mer-cy crave ; Gra-cious Spir-it, make me clean; Fa-ther, Son and Spir-it’ save. 
3 Fa-ther. let me taste thy love; Sav - ior, fill —— “ap peace; Spir- it, come, my heart to move; Fa-ther Son and Spir-it, b'« 
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68 WHEN DO WE PRAISE. 
Superintendent, or any single voice. All voices. 
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1. When does creation give praise to |God?] 1. Sh all his works do praise him, In _ their i 
2. When does his children give | praise to |God?] 2. We praisehim in our la-bor, In _ field or shop or 
3. When does his children give | praise to wo 3. So in con-stant Y ore Re - cur-ring day by 
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way, When each ful - fills is pur-pose, In us-es day by day, Oh serve and praise him now, Our 
| mart, Re - sist-ing wrong and e - vil, With true and hon-est heart. Oh serve, etc. 
day, A-mong our friends and neighbors, That we can praiseal- way. Oh serve, etc. 
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mak-er and our Friend; Oh serve and praise him ev - er - more, world with out end, A - men. 
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Single Specimen Copies, post-paid, 30 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








BETTER THAN EVER! 


GHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 





The Leading Musical Journal o 


OF THE WEST! 
The best Articles ! | 


The best Editorials ! ! | 
The best Music!!! | | 


IN SHORT, 


The most Reliable Musical Authority in the West. | 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy containing Premiums, 
and 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY FOR THE NEW rou, 
And secure one of the 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Which are being presented to 
Every new Subscriber. 


Subscription, including Premium, only $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


We beg to lay before the advertising public a few | 
facts concerning the value of 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR | 


AS 


AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


It is an unquestioned principle, that the value of a 
publication for advertising purposes, depends upon the 
following qualifications, viz: 


The Character of the Publication. 

A large Paying List of First Class Subscribers. 

The number of Readers who may have access to— 
each copy. 

The space allotted to Advertisements, the quality 
of Advertisements taken, and their arrangement. 

We claim for the “VISITOR” that it is the 
leading Musical Journal, and has the largest Cir- 
culation of any similar publication in the West, of 
bona fide Cash Subscribers, entirely in families of 
unquestioned respectability, where it is kept per- 
manently, and read by a large number other than 
the Subscribers; that it devotes but little space to 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


and hence only a few of a hich order can be 
taken, and thus all matter inserted in Advertising | 
Columns is certain to be | 


WELL DISPLAYED. 


We propose accepting a few First Class Adver- 
tisements for Vol. Ll, 


AT LOW RATES. 


oop { 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE, 


nee Conservatory of Music 


? 


NIA, OHIO. 


4. N. JOHNSON, - - - Prgident. 
. HUNT, : - . - Principal. 
ADDISON BROWN, - - Treasurer. 


This Conservatory occupies a large four-story brick 


building, containing all instruments necessary for prac- 


‘ice. Lessons are given daily in each study. Diplomas 
will be given to those who finish the regular course. 


Each ‘erm continues twelve weeks. Spring term opens 
Monday, April 7, 1874. 


R&P PFor Catalogucs address the Treasurer.“@a 
meh’74-ly 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
87 W. SEVENTH STREET. 


Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


The Conservatory is open during the entire year, and 
| Pa are received daily. 
tters and applications should be addressed to the 
pak of the Cincinnati Bie wae of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR. 
87 W. Seventh Street, Cincinnati, ’o. 


A limited number of pupils can board in the Conser- 
vatory building. 


THE NATIONAL 
Normal Musical Institute, 


Dr. GEO. F. meet, Messrs. CARL didn 
SOHN, P. P. BLISS, OSCAR MAYO, 
Fr. W. ROOT, and others. 


Session of 1874 will be held at Mon- 








/MouTH, ILL., commencing July 8th. 


TUITION, $20.00. 


Circulars giving full particulars, may be 
had on application to 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


CBLCSHGS, I ILL 


ls 1871 PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY. 157) 


$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 


The WEEKLY is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It isa fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors. Its cheapness makes it ‘he paper for the 
| hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 

“ Parables of Our Lord,” 

the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
a choice between two handsome 

PREMIUM CHROMOS, 
the ‘‘ Cross and Flowers,” or “‘ Fruit Piece.” Send for 
specimen copies. Address 

JOHN B. KURTZ, Publisher, 

731 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MAUCK’S HERALD 


Is a Lance eight-page Weexiy of MisceLtanzous Lrt- 
ERATURE. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every department of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount and great variety 
of popular and valuable reading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper, EACH NUMBER 18 COMPLETE. 





| Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 


Parr of Prano’s CHROMOS mounted, packed, and sent prepaid, 
50 cents for three months, or 65 cents with a Prane 
CHROMO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. Single numbers 
6 yess or a copy and two chromos for 25 cents. Value 

nd satisfaction guaranteed. Fora business that pays take 
ap agency. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, O 


Church's Musical Visitor 


Is everywhere received and acknowledged to be a RELIA- 
| BLE AUTHORITY in MUSICAL and KINDRED MAT- 
iT ERS, as also the h and cheapest Musical 
Journal in America, Determined to be first in the mat- 
ter of premiums, as in all others, we make the following 


EXTRA OFFERS 
to subseribers and workers, Look over the list, choose 
your premium, and send in your name and address with 
$1.50, and the premium will be sent by return mail, and 
you will receive the Visiror regularly. No delays, no 
apologies, no nonsense, the premiums are now ready ! 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
We have perfected arrangements by which we are 
enabled to offer each subscriber the choice of the follow- 
ing fine new chromos: 


I. Return from the Field. 
A brilliant picture, just issued. Size 10 x 12. Uni- 





versally admired. 


II. On the Saco River. 


This is one of Champney's best sketches of American 
secnery (the scene is in New Hampshire), and is brilliant 
in color and remarkably true to nature. It is executed 
in the best manner. Size 844 x 1314 


EEK. The Forest Home. 

A very pleasing landscape chromo. The grand trees, 
running water, and rustic scenery forma bright and at- 
tractive picture. Size 9 x 14. 

We will send the choice of these chromos to all who 
send the price of the Visitor, $1.50, 


PROFIT FOR WORKERS. 

Below is a list of premiums offered to those who will 
work. It is not difficult to obtain subscribers for the 
Visitor. Look over the list, select your premium, and 
begin the campaign at once. Forward names as fast as 
you get them, stating what premium you are working for, and 
an account will be kept, so that the premium can be sent 
as soon as your club is completed ; you can have all the 
time you want to complete it. We Suraish specimen copies, 
subvcription blanks, ete., etc., free. 

aa Notice the cash premiums. 


PREMIUMS. Paice. = 
. Ryan’s True Instructor for any instru- 
ment, or one music folio or chromo. 
. Sheet Music from our catalogue........... 
3. The “Glory, " “Trae Choir, me phe 
Palm 
. “The Song Tree,” or complete set of 
** Graded Songs, " 5 books, or ‘* Sil- 
ver 8 d 
. Root’s Model Organ Method, or Madam 
Rive's “System of Sight Singing es 
. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels” 
7. Cash.. 
8. ‘La Blache’s Vocal Method,” Somaiaae. 
. Sheet Music (new), or any Musical in- 
StFUMENE WOTTH...........ccencreeceneceersees 
. “Musical Curriculum,"’ or * Normal 
Musical Hand-book *. 
. One doz. of ** The Prize,” ** The Charm,” 
- The Silver Spray,” “ — Sab- 
Dathe.” ccsresseccosusnsosccserverstseres 
. Plain Guitar 
3. Sheet Music (new) 
. Cash ‘ 
» Plain Piano Stool. .....00- 00 ereeeee oe 
5. One dozen * True 8 


seeeeeee 














b The 
Glory,”’ “The “Hour of *Penise,” 
“The New Curriculam,” and “ Nor- 
mal Musical Hand-book ”’ 
. Fancy Flock Piano Spread (green or red) 
. Any Musical Lustrument, worth 
21. Cash.. eveees 
22. Shryock’ s Mammoth Music © harts...... 
. One dozen ** Triumph,” ** The Palm”’.. 
24. Broadcloth Embioidered Piano Cover.... 
5. Violin, with Bow and Case, worth....... 
26. Rosewood Guitar, with case, worth........ 
27. Elegantly Figured Piano Spread.. 

28. Fine Violin, with Box, Bow, etc. 

29. Genuine Martin Guitar, with case... 

30. Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool... 
31. Any Musical Instrument, worth... es 
32. Portable Five Octave Melodeon... 

3. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style A 

Norice.—The papers need not all be sent to the same 
post-office. Names can be sent as you get them, with 
the money. 

Every letter containing names to apply on a premiam 
list must so state. 

Premiums will be delivered in our office, free of expense, 
but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the expense 
of those ordering them. For premiums forwarded by 
mail, the money must be sent for postage. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly 
what they purport, and have invoiced them at the reg- 
ular retail price. 

28@™Persons who would like to make a business of can- 
vassing for the Visrror should send for our 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ CIRCULAR, 





| giving full information and plan for working. 


Address all letters to 
John Charch & Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





